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: Fluelen we hired a conveyance to HoSpen- 
sj, on the St Gothard, and with walking and rid- 
.. accomplished the distance the same evening. 
ne road, Which is now a great thoroughfare to 
Jv igq remarkable triumph of engineering over 
oe ‘obstacles. It winds up Vhrough the moun- 
, passes, crossing and re-crossing ‘streams and 
ents, sometimes walled up on the brink of a 
wipice, and again spanning with lofty arches 
ne deep ravine—here shielded by an artificial 
snel from the avalanches, and there bounding 
«rip of verdare reclaimed from the surrounding 
venness. The most remarkable feature of the 
si is the “ Devil’s Bridge,” a massive arch of 
‘ope thrown aeeross & foaming torrent that roars 
\d plunges for a mile over shelving nud it 
shes into the gorge a hundred and fifty feet be- 
mv, As we stood here in the rain, and gazed 
on the fury of the cataract, a rainbow spanned 
valley in the distance, and blended in one im- 
sion the elements of beauty, of sublimity, and 
f terror. 
The contrasts of wild grandeur and of quiet 
quty that meet the eye in quick succession are 
ne feature of this remarkable road. , At one 
ment you are gazing upon the cataract. that 
ges furiousty into the chasm whose naked sides 
wer in threatening proximity above your path ; 
he next, you enter a vale of exquisite loveliness, 
nbosomed in mountains whose cultivated slopes 
uggest only safety and repose. And thus does the 
ruggling spirit come up at last over stormy htights 
1d through dashing spray into the serene embrace 
f heaven, where even the sense of admiration is 
st in a sublime and solemn joy. 
[he few villages scattered among these narrow 
leys bore-evidence of a hard conflict with nature 
nty sustenanve. It was curious to see the 
gathering mere handfuls of hay from little 
verdure along the mountain sides, arid care- 
king them. for the winter sustenance of 
lit was painful to see the women upon 
2s grabbing outa few potatoes from the 


approached Hospenthal there was a per- 
all in the thermometer; and a fire and 
vere very acceptable. We here found the 
gnani, with a brief compilation of Ameri- 
ind quite to my surprise and delight a 
\*from The Independent. I was amazed 
the boldness of the Parisian compiler in quoting 
ma journal the name of which I had not ven- 
red to superscribe upon letters passing through 
nch post-office, but found that, as usual, his 
was decidedly non-committal as to the 
the day, and had relation mereiy to the 
tesque blunder of some mesmerizer or spiritual 
«ker in killing by slow disease 2 man who had 
i by breaking his, neck, or some other casualty. 
wever, after a long privation of American items, 
h a paragraph was very welcome. 
morning we started on horseback at an 


wily hour to cross the Muwr'ca pass to Grimsel. 


had been a slight fall of snow during the 
ht, and the morning air was keen; but asin our 


nghtest December mornings, there was not a cloud 
p the sky, and the sun soon made his power felt, 


He little 
eaks 


ven here 


dough it was not yet the close of September the 

rackled under the horses’ feet as we crossed 
mountain streams, and the Bernese snow- 
sharply defined in the transparent atmo- 
‘, glittered with a hard diamond brilliancy. 
were entering nature’s grandest court. Yet 
were traces of her kindly provision for 
“heep and cows cropped the short mountain 


ab. 


"ass, and husbandmen found a few nooks where 


ra 


hich, fed 


® would grow far up the mountain sides, Here 
* Were springing evermore the little streams 
by the perpetual snows, rolls on with 


elline currer ; i 
*culng current to meet the Rhine, whose luxuriant 


5 


we had traversed amid the abundance of 
and wine. At noon we reached the summit of 
¢ Furca, 8800 feet above the level of the sea, 
third higher than Mount Washington. The 
as stinging, and winds howled angrily about 
Resting a while, we dismissed our horses and 
led on foot. The prospect before us was 

‘te and magnificent. The Bernese Oberland for 
miles filled the circuit of our vision — its 


“st prom inent feature, the Finster Aar Horn, up- 


an not be 


wds of 14,000 feet in height. 

‘here is a language in these Alpine peaks that 
translated into words; so diversified, 
endless, so sublime in their aspect and their 
cbinations, the whole emotive nature is filled 
‘s the contemplation. LEncircled thus by moun- 
* whose glittering peaks of snow in the far 


“evens, feed the streams and fertilize the vales ; 


id overarched by the unchanging and unfathom- 


*¢ blue from which these peaks derive the purity 


at they illustrate, the soul, secure in the embrace 


' Almighty love, luxuriates in the thought of a 


re 


e that for it has made this world so grand and 
“Uta, and that has redeemed it for a heaven 


re beanse, j 

. eautiful and more sublime when these hea- 

ns shall } i 
shall have passed away, and these mountains 

. have been dissolved. 


inding down the opposite side of the Furca we 
’e of the glacier of the Rhone, Thesight 
ruling; wonder and awe held us in long 
Conceive of Niagara extended to five 

> present breadth, and its fall deepened 
udred feet; then let the mighty mass be sud- 
igealed—all its broken, dashing waves 

into ice, whose enormous fissures from 

pths of emerald and blue should reveal the 
below. We walked for two miles along 

of the glacier, and at times upon ii, leap- 
\irozen crag to crag. We saw the opera- 
Lich such a mass of ice wears down the 

, and pushes its outer wall of conglome- 

th and boulder-stones into the velley. 
very bottom of the glacier, out of a little 

in the ice, issues a dingy, slate-colored 

at you might step across, but that pre- 

“? Sccomes the river Rhone that rolls hundreds 
“ues to the Mediterranean—as its sister Rhine 


nia 


oa. Obner side rolls on to the German ocean ; 


WE eng 


lay ed the canton of Berne, near by the lake of 


“Sat fertilizes the soil of France, and bears its 
"ce to the sea. Climbing a toilsome steep 

vith pon tere the French defeated the Austrians 
~ “orid slaughter. It was painful to think 


-of flax and hemp. 
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that these mountain solitudes, so suggestive of the 
presence and the power of God, the fit abodes of 
purity and peace, and been invaded by the horrid 
din and butchery of war. Descending by a tor- 
tuous, rocky path, we came before sundown to the 
Grimsel, having made twenty-eight miles, walking 
half the way. 

The scenery around the Grimsex fully realizes the 
idea of nakedness and desolation. Rocks, barren 
rocks on every side, mounting to the heavens in 
silent gloom! One wonders where the goats pick 
their feed; but here they are by the score, as large 
as calves, filling the milk-pails from the herbage 
that only they could find. We are still 6000 feet 
above the sea, and the Hospice is the only habita- 
tion in this wild and sterile region. 

On Saturday morning, September 25, we left the 
Grimsel ‘in a snow storm, which added to the na- 
tural desolation an air of gloomy majesty. There 
is that in the depths of the hyman soul which is in 
unison with such a scene; which answers to’ the 
demonstration of power amid the mountains and 
the storm. It was in a wilderness, and in commu- 
nion with mountain scenery, that Moses was dis- 
ciplined into the hardness that his work required. 
In such scenes the Almighty and the Infinite are 
present and tangible ideas. Silence encompasses 
the wanderer, and awe suspends his footsteps. 

The path lay partly across swollen streams, and 
partly over slippery winding rocks. treacherous to 
the unwary ; stern, wild, steep, stony; and yet at 
noon we emerged into an open valley, which, from 
the distance, we saw spanned with a gorgeous rain- 
bow. We turned aside at Hundok to view the 
Falls of the Aar, which here pitches headlong 
through a double chute with wild, tumultuous 
force. This fall is one of the most famous in 
Switzerland. Two large streams of water rushing 
through chasms at right angles to each other pour 
their volume together into the foaming abyss, over 
which the traveler halts upon a slender trembling 
bridge, till, drenched with spray and startled by the 
detonations of the cataract, he is: glad to retreat 
from his dizzy elevation. The deep green of the 
water, the rich white foam, the dark-gray rock, the 
brown trunks of trees on the side of the chasm 
make a wonderful combination of color; while the 
overhanging cliffs impart an element of grandeur 
and of awe not found at Nievira, or even at 
Trenton. 


> 

Leaving the falls, we prese 
ant village reclaimed from 
by Swedes who have grow 
At even! 
bach. Using one horse alt 
day about twenty-five miles. 

The hotel of Retchendach is near the fall of the4 
saine name, about a mile distant from the village of 
Meyringen. Here we rested for the Sabbath, and 


enjoyed the luxury of a bath to refresh our wearied 
limbs. 


y passed a pleas- 
ike, and inhabited 
tarifty by the culture 
we slept at Reichen- 
nately, we made this 


Sweet and rich beyond expression was the calm 
of the Sabbath morning that here dawned upon us. 
Never have I heard such music as broke upon the 
ear from the belfry of the venerable village church, 
as we walked in company with the whole popula- 
tion to worship God in a strange tongue. It was a 
chord of thirds, rich and beautiful, and was multi- 
plied by the mountain echoes into a ceaseless 
chime. At first it seemed to come over the moun- 
tains, then to be answered far down the valley, then 
it rung out full and clear from the old belfry that 
stands apart fromm the church, and then the moun- 
tains on both sides became vocal with its music. 
No other sound was heard in all the village; and 
beautiful was the sight of families from either ex- 
tremity of the valley, (not move than a mile in 
width by two or three in length,) as they wended 
their way along the narrow paths to the stone 
church behind the village street under*the brow of 
the mountains. The church had one long central 
arch supported by six large wooden pillars on each 
side, and is capable of seating upward of a thou- 
sand persons, At one extremity is a large raised 
platform of stone extending across the building, and 
about thirty feet in depth. This is surrounded by 
a single row of pews against the wall; in the cen- 
ter of it is a large baptismal font, and over it on 
one side is the organ; the pulpit stands against a 
pillar at the head of the principal aisle; with the 
exception of the few already mentioned that sur- 
round the platform, there are no pews, but rows of 
low benches, those on one side allogted to men, on 
the other to women. The costume of the women 
was singular. A white or red kerchief wrapped 
about the head, a bodice and sleeves of the same 
color with the head-dress, and a dark skirt covered 
in front with a long apron. 

My companion and myself at. first took seats in 
one of the unoccupied wall-pews; but presently a 
great commotion among the women convinced us 
that we had made some gross blunder. At length, 
after we had been the subjects of much unpleasant 
scrutiny, an elderly dame came up, and with all the 
French at her command—for German, or a patois 
was the common tongue—told us that we were in 
seats reserved for ladies. Hardly had we changed 
our position when a number of women, who evi- 
dently had first assembled in some adjoining room, 
entered the church in procession, and took posses- 
sion of these very seats. Their dress was uniform. 
A robe of black silk fitted close about the neck, 
with full plaited sleeves, short waist, and a very 
long skirt, which, however, was open behind from 
the waist downward, and displayed a neat woolen 
skirt trimmed with black lace, and frilled at top. 
The head-dress was a small, close-fitting cap of silk 
or cloth that covered the crown of the head, be- 
neath which the hair hung down in long, rich 
braids; or a vail drooped upon the shoulders. 
Some, also, wore on the top of the head a fanciful 
ornament of jet or other jewelry. In sifting down 
the outer dress was most carefully gathered up be- 
fore the person. Hach woman was followed by an 
attendant in plain dress, carrying a babe, and ac- 
companied by a friend, whose dress corresponded 
nearly with her own. It was evidently a baptismal 
day, and these were the mothers and godmothers 
attired for the service 

Each babe was wrapped up like 2 mummy, and 
covered with along white vail; some of these vails 
were elégantly embroidered, others corresponded 
more nearly with a common ioilet-cover. 

The procession seated, the minister entered the 
church, and took his place beside the baptismal 
font. Immediately this whole company of women 
atranged themselves ‘before him, in a semicircle, 

while the husbands and godfathers advancing from 
dic opposite side of the church, closed in the circle, 
The women courtesied, and the men bowed reve- 
rently, as they approached the pastor. Each mo- 
ther, in turn, presented her babe; the minister 
took it in his arms, baptized it, addressed an exhor- 
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tation to the parents, then handed it 
who returned it to the mother; she then withdrew 
to her seat, and the babe was carried out by the 
servant; but the vail in which it had been wrap- 
ped was retained gnd carefully spread in the pew 
in front of the mother as a sort of trophy. The 
material and execution of these vails indicated the 
standing of the parents. The ceremony was highly 
impressive, and the appearance of the group of 
mothers especially interesting. The services were 
conducted in German. At its close, the women 
first passed out of the church, but stood with opened 
ranks before the doors until their lords went by. 
These next proceeded in company to a sort of town- 
house, where notices and proclamatidns relating to 
the affairs of the commune were read by an officer 
of the place. 

Returning to the hotel, we énjoyed grand and 
exquisite views of the scenery around us. The 
building occupies a little plateau at the base of two 
mountain spurs; and through the ravine between 
them looms the sharp, bold summit of the Well- 
horn, capped with snow, and below it a stupendous 
glacier now glitters in the sun, now dimly reveals 
its icy brow through the mists, and farther down, 
fed by the meltings of the glacier, the beautiful 
Fall of Reichenbach comes leaping over the preci- 
pice to carry its tribute to the Aar. In front of the 
hotel flows the river; and across the narrow valley, 
all down the mountain sides, torrents swollen by 
rain or melting snow, are leaping to join its cur- 
rent. Am#™ such scenery, in the stillness of the 
Sabbath, our hearts went up to Him that setteth 
fast the mountains, that giveth to his people the 
water of life. T. 
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Ar length the joyful day was come! Eagerly 
we escaped from the glow and rage of the town- 
heat, as if we had been flying from a burning city. 
We shut the door, and turned the kéy upon all our 
cares. For we always arrange to leave our burden- 
sonte affairs behind, and take nothing to the coun- 
try with us but hilarious hearts, contentment, and 
eyes that never tire of the heavens, or the eartb, 
that do show forth the very glory of God! The 
stalwart engine could not rush fast enough for our 
impatience. And when we had branched off upon 
the Housatonic Railway, and set our faces,full to- 
ward the north, where the “‘ hill-country” lay, and 
were flitting through fields and patches of forest, 
our spirits rose at every mile. 

The film fell from our eyes; no “ceaseless tasks 
stood between us and nature; no prospective dis- 
course, inwardly working, drew back our outward 
sight. We let go our whole routine of duties, -and 
they sank down and faded away as dreams do from 
the face of the morning. It was all youth with us 
now. At Newtown our heart prompted us to get 
out, and take a first and loving look of the hills 
that here begin to show mountainous symptoms, 
They were doing extremely well. We gazed as 
long as the impatient engine would allow at their 
tree-tufted tops, their long green slopes, at the quiet 
intervales, in which were snugged away many dear 
hgmes and houses, and inhaled the new and per- 
fumed air with a full recognition of its virtues. 
The very movement of the air upon our skin was 
pleasurable, as if spirits breathed upon us, 

It was a’day for traveling, cloudy but not sullen. 
The heaven was full of those spirit-like films and 
evanescent wreaths that go sailing about in an aim- 
less way. Deeper in the vault lay those mysteri- 
ous banks of vapor, brilliantly white upon their 
rounded outer edges, and shading to gray and 
leaden black in the interior. They slowly changed 
from thrones to battlements ; and from battlements 
to mountains. Such mountains are round about 
the city of our God! Beside these, there were 
shoals of flecks that rayed out like fans, or lay 
stretching away like long unrolled scarfs; or as 
if some air-fish were shooting forth, clothed with 
brilliant scales; or, in some places, were like a 
mighty highway, cast up for heavenly chariots to 
run upon. Through the occasional spaces the sun 
cast forth his fierce light sometimes straight down- 
ward, with unquenched heat, and at other times 
his beams fell, with long side-way stroke, upon 
some distant hill, or carried down an atmosphere 
of light into some stream-fed valley. : 

“ Thus we sped on from station to station, the‘hills 
growing larger all the way, until, at three o'clock, 
we reached Lenox. But the rain was there before 
us, and merrily it played, beating each leaf with 
its musical drops, like a tiny drum, But what is 
asummer rain to 2 Berkshire farmer? especially 
when white rolling clouds from the west, and clear, 
bright spots shining through, tell us that fair wea- 
ther is working its way through all the tumult? 
Bright bay Charley was waiting for his master; 
and our farm-horses and wagon (think of that!) 
were waiting for the baggage, and soon we were 
trotting away, and greeting, as we went, each field, 
each stately elm, and round maple, and the number 
of greetings required were not few. As we rose 
along the ascending road, the hills began to emerge 
on every side, and as we drew near our dwelling, 
up rose, far in the north, old Grey-Lock, the pa- 
triarch of a wide family of hills, happily settled 
down about him. As far to the south, dim and 
blue, the dome of Mount Washington is, the head 
and glory of innumerable and unnamed hills. Be- 
tween these two great northern and southern land- 
marks, a distance of more than sixty miles, lies the 
Berkshire valley. Not such a valley as you think 
of along the Connecticut,—wide meadows, fiat and 
fat; but such a valley as the ocean would he, if, 
when its waves were running tumultuous and high, 
it were suddenly ‘transfixed and solidified. The 
most level portion of this region, if removed to 
Tlinois, would be an eminent hill. The region is a 
valley only because the mountains.on the east and 
west are so much higher than the hills in the inter- 
mediate space. The endless variety of such a coun- 
try never ceases to astonish and please. At every 
ten steps the aspect changes; every variation of 
atmosphere, and therefore everyjhour of the day, 
produce new effects. It-.is everlasting company to 
you. It is, indeed, just like some choice compa- 
nion, of rich heart and genia! imagination, never 
twice alike, in mood, in conversation, in radiant 
sobriety, or half-bright sadness; bold, tender, deep, 
various ! 

“Not yet having had leisure to build our farm- 
house, that is to be, (for we have resolved that it 
should be a farm-house, and not a mansion,) we 
haye rented the very comfortable house af our 
neighbor Clark, next adjoining our grounds. We 
mention this confidentially, to save further inquiries. 





diligent. There was no going out that evening. 
But there were domestic reasons for remaining in- 
doors, in the shape of eight trunks, four carpet- 
bags, and sundry other ftems, to be opened and dis- 
posed of. Besides, the boys, who had been here 
some weeks before-hand, came tearing in to see us, 
and the brother's family were all astir on the same 
errand, and there was at least an hour in which 
words rained down as copiously in the house as did 
the cloud-drops without. Then came the first tea, 
made the more piquant by all those little shifts 
which precede a full settling down; the odd things; 
the queer uses of strange things. Every body was 
hunting for every thing, and each zealous to bring 
something, so that we liked to have had the whole 
contents of the house on the tea-table. There is 
something very pleasant in the first meal which a 
family takes in a new house. It should always be 
an evenisg meal. The later hours of the day have 
a softening influence upon us. Of course the pa- 
rents take the end seats, then the children are to 
be appointed to their posts; then all join with an 
unusual heartiness in the blessing which is asked 
of God upon the food, and that heart were strangely 
remiss that did not ask a blessing upon the house, 
upon the household, and upon the whole summer’s 
hoped-for joy. 

The meal:proceeds. This butter is from ovr 
cows. This is cheese which grandmother made. 
The bread is so white, the currants so red, the 
shaved-beef so country like, the tea just as good as 
city tea. The boys are bursting to narrate the 
wonders of their experience. The woodchucks 
were chronicled ; the rides, the accidents, the nests 
found, and a world of eager.news, were duly set 
forth. ‘ 

Theevening grows darker. The trees wave their 
clammy leaves, dripping with aet, to each sighing 
of the moist and fitful wind. Now it swells and 
beats the window-frames with a slashing sound; 
then it dies away, and leaves only the drowsy mur- 
mur of incessant drops pattering upon innumerable 
leaves, filling the air with somnolence. At nine 
o'clock every yawning mortal wends to bed. No 
crickets chirped, no dogs, near or distant, barked ; ] 
no cows lowed, no wagons rolled past, no foot-fall 
came from the road. It was.all dark out of doors, 
and nothing was heard but the droning rain that 
hummed among the leaves, all night long, and the 
modest clock that hardly dared to tick out loud. 

This morning came up cloudy, the clouds grew 
to mist, and the mist rolled out of. the valley, and 
hung ragged and wild upon the mountain side. All 
the trees do clap their hands in the merry wind 
that now, unburdened of its moisture, runs nimbly 
through the sunny air. We open the front-door, 
and sit down upon its threshold. We look out 
under the maple trees that shade the yard, over 
fields, across to the mountain sides, that now stand 
in the freshest, deepest green. We take our book, 
and holding it with folded hands behind us, we walk 
with uncovered head, up and down the road before 
the house, beneath the trembling shadows which 
the maples cast westward—shadows that play upon 
the ground in gold and dark, as the small wind 
opens and shuts the spaces of the tree to the sur- 
light! This is perfect rest. The ear is full of 
birds’ notes, of insects’ hum, of the barn-yard 
clack of hens and peeping chickens; the eye is full 
of all-noble, outlined hills, of meadow-growing trees, 
of grass glancing with light shot from a million 
dew-drops, and of the great heavenly arch, un- 
stained with cloud, from side to side without a 
tnote or film ; filled with silent, golden ether, which 
surely descends on Such a morning as this from the 
very hills of heaven. , Angels have flown through 
it, and. exhaled their joys, as flowers leave their 
perfumes in the evening air. ‘Thus to walk, to read 
now and then some noble passage of some great 
heart, to fall off again to musing, to read again half 
aloud or in a murmuring whisper some holy poetry, 
this it is to be transcendently happy. I say holy 
poetry, for when men speak of truth with their 
earthly thoughts, it is but prose; but when they 
speak truths from their spiritual, and with such 
afflorescent words as shall be to the thinking what 
dew-beads are to grass and flowers, that is poetry. 
It is after long labor that such periods of rest be- 
come doubly sweet. For unwearied hours one 
drifts about among gentle, joyous sensations or 
thoughts, as gossamers or downy’seeds float about 
in the air, movedsonly by the impulses of the co- 
quetting wind. ost happily planted here, we 
shall await September, And if, in the spheres 
whence the months issue, or along that airy way 
by which they travel, there is such a thing as 
breaking down, or detention, may September ex- 
perience it, and be held back long after her time! 

* 
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CONSEQUENCES OF PREFERRING LAW IN- 
STEAD OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Some men evidently make law, instead righteous- 
ness and justice, the object, end, and perfection of 
government. What is law, they argue, is supreme, 
and must be obeyed; what is righteousness and 
justice they put in a lower category. They put the 
instrument for the end, they enthrone the means in 
place of the rule; and Hencé the ease, when such 
views are prevalent, with which despotism may be 
established, instead of a free government. 

But in a just and good government, in govern- 
ment as an institution ordained of God, law is but a 
secondary thing; that is, it is merely the instrument 
for the great and final purposes of righteousness 
ahd justice. The first thing necessary, or the thing 
most necessary, for a good government, is not the 
strength and supremacy of law, but the righteous- 
ness atid justice of it; if unrighteous, then the 
weaker the better. The Divine government itself 
is founded not in law, but in righteousness and just- 
ice; righteousness and justice are the government ; 
the law is but the expression and instrument of the 
supreme righteous Will; the law is founded in 
righteousness and justice, not righteousness and 
justice in the law. 

But in a despotism, and among men ground to 
pieces under tyranny, men who yield up their con- 
sciences and their sense of righteousness to jaw, 
what is law is worshiped and submitted to as justice, 
and the question is not even considered or permit- 
ted, Is it righteous? And in the case of any con- 
flict between righteousness and law, in the case of 
resistance by the principle of righteousness against 
unjust law, the worshipers of despotic human go- 
vernment, when the tyrannical law has prevailed, 
and the insurgent right and equity have been put 
down, are accustomed to announce the event a3 a 
glorious witdication of the majesty of law, a tri- 
umph of law to bp applauded and rejoiced in, and 


earth. Such is the consequence of installing law in 
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closest study and inquiry on the part of the South,” 
(all the preceding lights of 2 spurious fanatical 
philanthropy and Christianity being thrown away 
that were once trusted in, but dazzled only to be- 
wilder,) “ the closest study and inquiry have resulted 
in the complete vindication of African slavery and 
the slave-trade. Wilberforce was a mistaken and 
mad fanatic, and the statesmen and men of benevo- 
lence and piety that went with him, were fools, poor 
timid drivelers, that did not understand the true 
genius of Christianity,” but were “mere zealots, 
whose philanthropy sprung from vanity, and a reck- 
lessness of the interests of others.” 

But now we have a new and glorious race of 
Southern Christians and Southern statesmen sith 
the reason fully emancipated to rise to a sympathy 
and coéperation with the Almighty’s own prcroga- 
tive of bringing good out of evil; and, as he estab- 
lishes and works such a smelting-furnace for the 
universe, Southern Christianity and statesmanship 
can not be put to a more transcendently magnifi- 
cent service than that of providing the pestiferous 
ore for such transmutation. Accordingly, they 
mean to do all they can to keep the Divine Being in 
a full supply ; and slavery and the slave-trade, rightly 
and right boldly wrought, both outcrop and under- 
lie in mines and quarries inexhaustible. Here the 
eduction of good from evil may smelt and seethe 
away, no danger of the demand ever failing; and 
Southern Christianity and statesmanship shall have 
the honor of having rescued the Divine Ruler from 
‘the peril of a cessation of the demonstration of this 
supreme prerogative. If God works good out of evil, 
then the great business of Southern Christianity is 
to give him evil to work with, and to establish and 
sanction the production of the evil as the founda- 
tion of the highest good. ‘ Vapid declamation and 
shallow humanity have abused the slave-trade for 
three quarters of a century; but the time has come 
when the slave-trade should be discussed with other 
lights and a higher argument.” Such is the mis- 
sion, deliberately announced, of Southern Christ- 
ianity and statesmanship. 


righteousness. 
The oppressed and befooled people are called upon 


to rejoice because the law is vindicated, and the 
strength of government manifested. And, indeed, 
a people that will worship jaw instead of righteous- 
ness, and the government instead of God, are essen- 
tially an enslaved people. 

Now God declares that the throne of iniquity, 
which frameth mischief by a law, shall have no 
fellowship with him. The powers that be, were not 
ordained of God for any such purpose, and such a 
government is no longer a government sanctioned 
of God, but a conspiracy against him. The powers 
that be, when they themselves turn against God, 
are no longer ordained of God, nor have any au- 
thority from him over men, but on the contrary 
men have authority from him to overset such pow- 
ers, and establish Ais authority, the authority of 
righteousness and justice, in the place of them. 
Law is not to be obeyed, not to be executed, if it be 
unrighteous; and the people who are willing to 
sacrifice righteousness to a strong government, sacri- 
fice themselves. They deprive themselves of the 
friendship and authority of God, and in preferring 
law to righteousness, secure their. own oppression 
and destruction. Phey render it inevitable that 
God should give them over to the yoke and the 
misery which they have chosen ; for the righteous- 
ness of their cause is the only plea on which they 
could ever justly rebel against the government, and 
when they put law in the place of righteousness, 
and define righteousness by law, it is a deliberate 
rejection of God’s authority for man’s, and in no 
possible emergency, under no exasperation of 
tyranny, can they look for God's help. When they 
enthrone iniquity, and rejoice in successful tyranny 
as a proof of the strength of government, (order 
reigns in Warsaw,) then God will give them up to 
the idols they have chosen. When they reject 
righteousness as the rule, and put law in the place 
of righteousness, they make themselves part and 
parcel with their oppressors, and their whole possi- 
bility of defense is taken away, Preferring a strong 
government to righteous law, God will give them, 
their full experience of it. He will rain the flesh 
upon them as dust, he will let it fall in the midst of 
their camp, round about their habitations, and they 
shall eat and be well filled, and the wrath of God 
shall be upon them, while the meat is yet in their 
mouths. And a worse experience of the wrath of 
God in this world there can hardly be, than when a 
people are given up of him to choose and enthrone 
iniquity over themselves instead of righteousness. 
When they obey law, instead of God, then their 
ruin iscome. This is the meaning of the Prophet, 
Ephraim is oppressed and broken in judgment, be- 
cause he willingly walked after the commandment. 
And again,‘ Thou shalt take thine inheritance in 


“The South no longer regards slavery as a necessary 
evil—it no longer dreams of emancipation as a*pleas- 
ing prospect. But soberly and laboriously, in all the 
lights of religion, morals, politics, and a gfowing ex 
perience, the question has been examined, and she now 
stands up before the world, and asserts her institution 
to be a positive good. It was natural, therefore, when 
slavery was esteemed an evil, and its abolition hope 
fully counted on, that Southern men should consent to 
the destruction of the ecommerce which tended to spread 


slavery a blessing, object to the employment of all pre 
per means for its diffusion? If slavery be an evil, the 
course is plain. Remove all obstacles to its destruc 
tion. If a blessing, remove all obstacles to its pro- 
gress. And the Southern statesman must choose be 
tween the alternative, and adopt the practice of th: 
creed he prefers. He can not so parade his inconsist 
ency before the world as to profess to hold slavery 


THYSELF in the sight of the heathen;” in thyself, a —_ yet sbrink een the ue af meas whiob 
. 1 “ nn — though obnoxious toa whining ant eartiess philar 
and not in thy God.’ Sonne ye are all become thropy, are contrary neither to a sound policy nor t 
dross, behold therefore I will gather you as they | teu. morals” 
i nd brass, and iron, and lead, and tin i 
— —— ? ie | ; Thus the game of the slave-despotism runs on 
into the midst of the furnace, to blow the fire upon 


Our readers may find the article from which we 
have quoted in the Charleston Mercury, of July 7. 
It might have seemed incredible that such unmask- 
ed and diabolical sentiments could stalk abroad and 
find acceptance. But they are more and more be 
coming, the pervading theory and law of the policy, 
not of a single slaveholding State merely, but of the 
United States. And at such a juncture, with what 
fearful closeness do the threatenings ef God's wrath, 
more than oncé executed upon other nations, apply 
to ours! “Son of man, say unto her, Thou art the 
land that is not cleansed nor rained upon in the day 
of indignation. 


it, to melt it, so will I gather you, in mine anger and 
in my fury, and blow upon you in the fire of my 
wrath, and ye shall be melted in the midst thereof. 
As silver is melted in the midst of the furnace, so 
shall ye be melted in the midst thereof; and ye 
shall know that I the Lord have poured out my 
fury upon you.” 

And what was this furnace, und how did God 
execute his wrath? By giving them up to the full 
cruelty and power of unrighteous statutes. In their 
own land they had preferred to obey man rather 
than God; they had willingly walked after the com- 
mandment of their own rulers, contrary to the law 
of God and his righteousness ; they had made law 
the plea for wickedness, and the sanction of it, and 
God gave them up to their own hearts’ lusts; gave 
them up, under the government of the heathen, to 
the full experience of the hell of unrighteous sta- 
tutes. ‘‘Because they had not executed my judg- 
ments, but had despised my statutes, and had polluted 
my Sabbaths, and their eyés were after their fathers’ 
idols, therefore I gave them also statutes that were 
not good, and judgments whereby they should not 
live, and I polluted them in their own gifts, in that 
they caused to pass through the fire their own child- 
ren, that I might make them desolate, to the end 
they might know that I am the Lord.” A more 
tremendous and instructive demonstration is not to 
be found in all history, of the consequence of choos- 
ing to obey unrighteous human law, instead of the 
law of righteousness and of God. 

And yet, in eathroning slavery as the perfection 
of human society, and framing all their law and 
policy for its establishment, the people of the South 
seem to be deliberately choosing for themselves, as 
they are also, through Congress, endeavoring to 
fasten upon this whole Union, the experience of just 
such a hell of unrighteous statutes, and of God’s 
wrath in and with them. And this theory, that 
what is law must be obeyed and executed at all 
hazards, until it be repealed, to matter how un- 
righteous, so long as it is law, thus putting the 
throne of iniquity in the place of God's throne, is 
preparing the whole people, wherever they accept 
of the infamous sophistry, for a sacrifice of their 
own rights, before a despotism that must, when per- 
fected, be the. worst despotism that ever cursed the 


There is a conspiracy of her pro 
phets in tlie midst thereof, like a roaring lion raven- 
ing the prey. Her priests have violated my law, 
and have profaned mine holy things ; they have put 
no difference between the holy and profane, neither 
have they showed difference between the unclean 
and the clean, and have hid theireyes from my Sab- 
baths, and I am profaned among them. Her princes 
in the midst thereof are like wolves ravening the 
prey, to shed blood and to destroy souls, to get dis- 
honest gain. And her prophets have daubed them 
with untempered mortar, seeing vanity and divining 
lies unto them, saying, Thus saith the Lord, wher 
the Lord hath not spoken. The people of the land 
have used oppression and exercised robbery, and 
have vexed the poor and needy; yea, they have 
oppressed the stranger wrongfully. And I sought 
for aman among them that should make up the 
hedge, and stand in the gap before me for the land, 
that I should not destroy it; but I found non 
Therefore have I poured. out mine indignatior 
upon them, I have consumed them with the fife of 
my wrath : their own way have I recompensedupon 
their heads, saith the Lord God.’ 

Princes, prophets, and people, are here arraigned 
together for the same~iniquities, practiced under 
form of law, and sealed with the pretended sanction 
of the Almighty. And one of the most capital in 
dictments is this, the people o7' the land have used 
oppression. The system -had become profitable. 
They had for it the example and command of th 
princes, and the compliance and sanction of the 
prophets, daubing them with untempered mortar ; 
and perhaps, like our Southern brethren, they not 
only used oppression as a gainful system, but re- 
garded, proclaimed, and enthroned it as the divine 


f righ providence of God. And it seems to be a law of 
the place of righteousness. 


the divine government, long perhaps in coming 
And this may come about, as it did among the }¢) the catastrophe, but nevertheless sure, that 
Jews themselves, by 2 gradual conspiracy among they who thus belie God's providence, aud shel 


the prophets, the princes, and the people of the 
land. The most disgusting and atrocious violations 
of the Divine law may be not only winked at, but 
sanctioned as righteous in the form of public policy, 
under the plea of expediency, and the necessity of 
doing evil that good may come. The Church itself 
may seal in silence at least, (withholding its testi- 
mony against the wickedness, ) a system of abomina- 
tions, as being the providence of God, not to be 
denied nor resisted by man, but acquiesced in, and 
not only acquiesced in, but inasmuch as God has 
brought good out of evil, ordained, as the best mode 
of good. It would be selfish, it would be cruel, it 
would be fanatical, seeing that God chooses out of 
so great abominations to bripg so great a good, not 
to continuo to prevideGod with the materials for 
such production. Let us continue the system, which 
he has evidently marked with his favor, and lejeus 
install it not only as law, but as righteousness itself. 
Such is the mode of argument now in favor at th: 
South. We have quoted from the Charleston 
Standard ; we now find the same doctrine reverbe- 
rated and argued inthe Charleston Mercury, where 
the editor hails the proposition for a renewal of the 
African slave-trade, as the perfection of a Christian 
philanthropy, on account of “the great blessings 
it has secured, the civilization it has extended, the 
part it has performed in the cause of Christianity 
and progress.” The editor announces that “' the 


ter themselves under unrightoous law, shall perish 
by it. . ©. 
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RADLE-SONG TO NELLY 
Lerrie lily is my Nelly, 
With her brow so pure and pale 
Slender Nelly, thoughtful Nelly, 
Quiet lily of the vale 


Lily, lily, sbyly blowing, 
In thy dusky, dewy dell; 

In the shade all lowly growing, 
Hange thy er wy tiny bell. 


Listen to the epirita, Nelly, 
Whispering mn the leafy cell : 

Tell us what the angels tell ye, 
Nestling in the floral shell 


Quaint and wondrous little angeling, 
White-armed, floating, airy thing ; 

Art thou not a flower changeling 
Stolen from the elfin king? 


Shut thy. wezen lid so ten ler, 
On thy violet, azure eye; 

Bend thy form so lithe and slender, - 
As dew-laden lilies lie. 


Sleep, thy Savior witches by thee, 
Tender truant from the skies! 
oe: all evil powers fly thee, 


the dawn shal! bid thee rise Cnet 
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‘Tux New-York Orystal Palace, after Keeping the 
word of promise 16 our ent through, senson of 
varying fortunes, has at last broken it to our hopes, 
just as the great glass-house of wonders at Syden- 
ham opens its triumphant aisles to the music of a 
thousand voices, with a nation for audience, and a 
queen for sponsor. 

The two enterprises are 
management and aims, of the English and American 
people. The English—united, learned, marrying in 
@ wonderful manner prudence with boldness—nei- 
ther afraid to astonish the world, nor ignorant how 
to do it, and make money by it at the same ‘time. 
Doubtless the dollar is worshiped there with the 
same zeal as here; but if the divinity is the same, 
his statue and temple are more beautiful, and the 
nites with which he is worshiped are more elevating 
and refined. : . 

On the other hand, the Americans are practi- 
cally disunited—cut up into states, counties, districts, 
North and South, Protestant, Catholic, Roman 
@atholic, and semi-Protestant; Whig, Democrat, 
Abolitionist, Free-Soil, Know-Nothing, and -Do- 
Nothing—each party large, powerful, intent on 
securing its own aims, careless of other interests, 
suspicions of other organizations, eager to get at 
the public money, and hot to pursue all alien 
thieves; im this hubbub and confusion we live, 
and move, and have our being; and the wonder is, 
not that the Crystal Palace failed, but that it ever 
rose above its foundations, and having risen, main- 

ined its life so long. 

Out fault is not teuennite nor dislike of what is 
good. I believe an uneducated American's eye is as 
good as an Englishman's half-educated one; but 
what kills art among us, is indifference. When that 
astonishing statue of Jackson was erected in Wash- 
ington, by the illustrious Michael Angelo Mills, Esq. 
whose only merit was the doubtful one that the 
horse’s tail did not touch the ground, the Ameri- 
can press thought it had something better to do 
than to show the absurdity of the whole affair, and 
to remonstrate against such a man’s bewitching the 
Secretary of the Treasury with his cumbrous horse- 
manship. It even praised, with true Fourth-of- 
July enthusiasm, the heroic daring of the artist 
who could contrive, by the simple expedient of a 
tail twice as long as is proper, and by merely"mak- 
img the whole hind-quarters and hind-legs of the 
animal out of all proportion, and loading them with 
metal, to balance him on his hind feet. ‘ Behold!” 
they said, “our untaught American Phidias, who 
has beat the whole world, ancient and modern, hol- 
low, in horses’ tails! ——” 

There were exceptions to this clamor, but there 
was nothing but indifference in the general tone of 
the press; and the consequence is, that we are to 
be burdened with the expense and ignominy of a 
duplicate blunder, in the shape of an equestrian 
Washington, who will perhaps be represented—by 

an almost supernatural exercise of genius and skill 
on the artist's part—as poised on one foot on the 
tip of his charger’s tail, while that impetuous ani- 
mal plunges rashly forward, balancing himself on 
the tips of his front hoofs, with his hind legs kick- 
ing at the astonished stars! This catastrophe 
might have been prevented, without any great 
trouble, by a little pungent satire, a little earnest 
remonstrance, and a little plain out-spoken truth. 
But the press, meanwhile, busied itself as isual with 
burns, scalds, deaths by apoplexy, murders, defalca- 
tions, fights # Congress, and other cheerful intelli- 
gence, and left Mr. Mills to his device. 

As with the bronze “Jackson,” so has it been 
with the Washington Monument. It is true that it 
has been mildly ridiculed by the general press. 
But mild ridicule and elegant satire effect nothing 
in such cases. The American press is powerful 
enough to prevent such a monster as the Washing- 
ton Monument from adding the dimensions of an- 
other stone to its height. I do not believe it would 
be possible for the first stone of such a structure to 
be laid in London or Paris. Every paper would 
jeer, every pamphleteer would leap to the battle ; 
Punch would grow fat with inextinguishable laugh- 
ter, but here only an occasional titter breaks the 
universal silence of the critical circle. Oh! that we 
hada Punch, more effective than fifty pulpits in a 
good. cause. 

And the Crystal Palace has fared -little better. 
One publisher, indeed, put forth a work containing 
a good deal of information, with a good many indif- 
ferent wood-cuts; but I doubt if it has been a suc- 
cessful speculation. This work, and one little tract 
called a ‘‘ Guide to the Palace,’ have been the sole 
literary fruit of our American enterprise; while in 
London, the books issued on subjects immediately 
connected with the, Palace, many of them volumi- 
nous, costly works, together with the newspaper 
articles—treatises in themselyes—and the lectures 
delivered at the suggestion of Prince Albert, by the 
most eminent scientific, and literary men, to large 
audiences, weuld make a library in themselves. A 
dozen young men have made themselves distin- 
guished, and won high places in public honor, from 
their connection with the first London Palace, and 
its successor at. Sydenham; while here, we do not 
know that one new name has sprung into notice, or 
that one old name, unless it be Professor Silliman’s, 
has added to its honors by any public interest in 
our American Palace. This is not creditable, but it 
is true, and perhaps ought to bave been antici- 

pated. : 

' It is to be frankly admitted that the management 
was bad. It was an unpunctual, dallying, unpopu- 
lar Board of Trustees, or whatever it called itself. 
The London Palaces opened at the very hour of the 
very day they had promised when the foundation- 
stones werelaid. The Queen, a model of punctuality, 
stood on the royal dais at the moment; every thing 
was done by clock and conscience; but here, Eng- 
lish commissioners, French agents, German, Italian, 
Turkish superintendents fretted and fumed, and 
took their goods away, and were disgusted, very pro- 
perly, while the little Palace, that might have been 
stowed in a corner of the English original, loitered 
up to heaven with procrastinating languor. This 
was the first blunder; and by bringing the final 
opening at a season when all the fashion and wealth 
of the city was bathing at Newport, all brilliancy 
and splendor were avoided, and the ceremonials of 
the Inauguration were as respectable and stupid as 
could possibly have been wished. 

There may be something explanatory of the fail- 
are of the Palace as an enterprise, in the fact that 
it was not an idea which sprang originally from 
American habits of thought. There was nothing 
American about it. The idea was English, and the 
architecture came from a Scandinavian studio; but 
these facts alone can not, I think, wholly account 
for the double failure of the undertaking. Doubt- 
less the first success was hindered by the bad man- 
agement of the original Board; and it is certain 
that Barnum’s. acceptance of the presidency was a 
well-intentioned stab, but still a death-stab. The 
musical congresses were the embodiment of a grace- 
ful idea, but Barnum's name is fatal to any success 
in such matters. If his energy and industry could 
have been brought in to aid the failing patient, and 
the name of the physician been kept a secret, some 
better result might have been looked for; but the 
shock given to public confidence by “Joyce Heth,” 
the “wooly-horse,” and the “mermaid,” not to 
mention the “ Faity Light-Guard,” was too severe 
to leave any hope of permanent recovery. Mr. Bar- 
num faled to resuscitate the Crystal Palace, and I 
am not sorry, for it was better that it should fail 
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characteristic, in their 


honestly than that it should have become associated 
with low ideas. ie : 

But the great secret-of the failure, afte 
in the indifference of the public to's 
of this nature. et rep or 
would have had a better:chanece of 
but it is fortunate that England thou 
than America, a6 wé have thereby ¢ 
glories, instead of one partial and unimpressive suc- 
cess, We are not old enough, nor sufficiently edu- 
cated to do even with great pains what England 
finds it very easy to accomplish. 

The Crystal Palace hardly did for art what might 
have been with reason hoped for. The picture-gal- 
lefy was as poor as it was long, which is saying a 
good deal. Where were the American artists, that 
one looked in vain through that gallery for a dozen 
specimens of their art? Where were Kensett, 
Hicks, Hall, Baker, Page? Why were we presented 
with examples innumerable of third and fourth-rate 
French and German works, as if America could fur- 
nish nothing worthy? The gallery had half a dozen 
paintings of merit—no more—the rest were not 
worth the paper on which their names were re- 
corded. The statuary was little better; but what 
are modern statues? That art is practically dead, 
and the%east said about it the better. It is dead 
without hope of resurrection, and the Crystal Palace 
only strengthened the proof with its remarkably 
large and complete collection. . 

One word for the building before I close. The 
dome was a fine one seen from within; but the ex- 
terior, as of the whole building, was an utter fail- 
ure. There was no beauty in it; there was no 
excuse for it; the dome, excellent as it was, proved 
a poor substitute for the long-drawn aisles of the 
London ‘Palace. It is always easier to look down 
vistas than to look up into a dome, however grand. 
But theinterior decorations and the exterior color were 
not placed in skillful or learned hands, and a noble 
opportunity for teaching an impressive lesson in 
this misunderstood branch of art was carelessly 
thrown away. 

The exterior of the building was painted in imita- 
tion of bronze ; as it was not bronze, this was a false- 
hood, and it could not have been of so costly a mate- 
rial, because the national treasury could not have 
paid for it. Moreover, it made the building look 
dingy, small,and heavy. A lighter style of decora- 
tion, beside being more truthful, could have doubled 
the apparent size, and given it the airiness of effect 
which its construction warranted. C. C. 
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THE PROPRIETY OF CHRISTIANS RELAT- 
ING THEIR EXPERIENCE PREVIOUS 
TO CONVERSION. 


Tux above is often doubted by some, who object 
to it on the supposition that one’s experience pre- 
vious to conversion is almost invariably wrong, and 
the effect of telling a wrong experience would be to 
cause the anxious inquirer to strive after the same 
experience. 

Such would be the effect, no doubt, if Christians 
should urge their experience as indispensably neces- 
sary—if they should tell the impenitent that, in 
order to obtain salvation, they must remain -for 
weeks and’ months in a State of deep conviction, 
mourn a long time over their sins, and perform 


amany good works. 


There are those, however, who advise Christians 
to say nothing at all of their experience previous to 
conversion, no matter what may be their motive, 
since the invariable effect of telling such experience 
is to mislead. This caution has been given among 
revivals, and the effect has been to restrain many 
from employing their only talent of speaking in 
public, since the only resource from which they 
draw is their experience before and after conversion. 
There are many, who, having fallen into many dan- 
gerous mistakes before they believed in Jesus, would 
gladly have others benefited by their wrong expe- 
rience, and led directly to the Savior; but when 
they are cautioned by their pastors to say nothing 
at all of that most interesting of all histories to 
them—how they found the Savior—they sit in 
silence, refraining from saying any thing, lest it 
might prove a cause of injury. 

It is a matter of no small surprise that spiritual 
guides should ever give such caution to their peo- 
ple. There is no call for it. They should rather 
encourage their people to speak freely of their feel- 
ings—how they felt when first brought under the 
power of the truth—how they escaped this and that 
temptation, and finally, how, by, simply believing, 
they found the Savior. 

If there is any class of persons who need guid- 
ance, it is those who are dead in trespasses and sins, 
whose minds are filled with darkness and unbelief; 
and, aside from prayer, there can be but little else 
done for them by Christians than to guard them 
from a wrong course, and lead them into a right 
one; and this can be accomplished in no better way 
than by telling the experierice of others when in 
similar circumstances. : 

How much good has the “Pilgrimi’s Progress” 
done, by showing to the sinner the workings of the 
natural heart and the power of the means of grace! 
It is as if one had gone before and learned the way, 
and had come again to show the way to others wish- 
ing to go. So far was Bunyan from withholding his 
experience previous to his conversion, that he dwells 
upon it at length, giving in detail each difficulty that 
he met with on his way to the Celestial City. It would 
be absurd to suppose that a convicted sinner would 
be more apt to fall into Bunyan’s errors, simply be- 
cause Bunyan exhorts him to escape them. Who 
would suppose that a sinner would be more inclined 
to give heed to the counsel of Worldly Wiseman, 
because Christian turned from his way to follow it, 
and thereby endangered his soul ? hat principle 
of human nature is that which leads a man to fol- 
low a wrong way, just because it is pointed as a 
wrong way? According to such a principle, we 
would naturally suppose that a man lost in the wil- 
derness, and anxious to find his way out, would 
shun every right path, and follow a wrong one, be- 
cause it had been pointed out as a wrong one. 

If a wrong experience can do no good, then it 
would be useless to exhort men to correct their own 
faults by those of others; for the invariable effect 
of such advice would be to induce men to imitate 
the faults of others. In fact, if the mistakes of one 
can not make another wiser, then nearly the whole 
history of the world had better be blotted out, and 
nothing retained but what is positively good. Then, 
the Bible itself is a book best calculated to mislead ; 
for its Divine Author has seen fit to’ record in it the 
sins and errors of his people since the creation. 
Paul made a dangerous mistake, when, in the pre- 
sence of Agrippa, he declared the manner of his life 
from his youth—his Pharisaical prejudices—his 
hatred and persecution against the Christian 
Church. 

It would be well for those who are fearful of the 
results flowing from the relation of a wrong expe- 
rience, to study first the examples of holy men in 
all ages of the world, before the forbid. modern 
Christians telling their experience before they found 
the true light. 

Truth is able to commend itself to every man’s 
conscience, without any qualification or apology 
from those who declare it. Modern Christians are 
not so over-zealous in preaching the Gospel to every 
creature that they need restraint; they should 
rather be encouraged to preach the word by precept 
and example, af al! times and in all places where 
they have opportunity. H, E. D 
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LIBERTY, SLAVERY, AND LABOR.—NO. L 
Iv must now, if never before, be clear to the mind 
¢ every intelligent citizen, that an element exists 
this country that will try the gold of the great 
American experiment—that great beginning which 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Hancock, and a host 
of others of their stamp, including almost the entire 
people of their time, pledged themselves to com- 
mence and set in order for future generations to 
fully and completely perfect. It is needless to say 
that that element is slavery—a dark, damning, 
cursed thing, that steals its growth wherever posi- 
tive law does not prohibit it. It is a noxious weed 
that grows without the bhusbandman’s planting. 
The governments of the earth never planted it, nor 
never would till the end of time, no more than our 





farmers would plant the Canada thistle. It was 
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Labor 
the whole slave-interest can not, i very nature 
of things, hold in estimation. is being the case, 
it is of the most vital’ importance for every person 
who lives by receiving pay for labor, or who lives 
by employing labor, to consider the matter well. 
In this short article, I will only put the question 
to my fraternity, and to all the laboring mass of our 
population, without enlarging at this time. . 

n view of the great truth so comet pos 
upon us, that slavery must ultimately om, 
or freedom must iil slavery, North and South in 
America, is it not time to take a bold stand in oppo- 
sition, by renouncing old party ties, and make the 
thing the issue—freedom and paid labor against 
slavery and unpaid labor? 

American MECHANIC. 
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THE WORK AT OUR DOOR. 


Ir is often asked, What is to be the destiny of the 

great, growing West? What is to be the future of 
far-off destitute places? What shall be done for 
the nations that sit in ignorance and dégradation at 
Death’s dark door? Upon our ear, from all the 
world, breaks the cry, “Come over and help us.” 
And verily these are calls to be heeded. God bless 
the brave-and faithful men and women who go out 
and take their places to fight the battles of the Lord 
against the powers of darkness! Soldiers of the 
cross in western wilds or in distant heathen lands, 
single-handed, or with a banded few, stand by your 
great and good work unto the end. Hold the out- 
posts still, and come not back again, though invasion 
threaten the capitals of Christendom. hen we 
speak of home-dangers, we call not upon you, or 
upon any that have the heart to follow you. The 
religious present and the religious future of our 
great city are in the keeping of home-Christians. To 
them we would speak of the work at the door. Go, 
and through the eyes of men, or our Sabbath days, 
and through the works of men on that day, judge of 
the heart that is beating in the bosom of our society. 
Go from street to street, inquire of every sight and 
of every sound, look into the hungry churches, and 
into the plethoric haunts of dissipation and vice; 
learn the number of those whose conversation is*in 
heaven; mark the surging floods of worldliness and 
ungodliness which dash everywhere about, threat- 
ening the wreck of all that is Go once more 
into the churches, and note how formalism and 
fashion usurp holy places, and sift all the chaff from 
these little handfuls of wheat; then go down 
into the dark ways, and into the congregations of 
evil-doers, and see how on the altar of the devil is 
made the living sacrifice of soul and body! See 
the plague-spots of moral infection in public, social, 
and domestic life! Note how ear, and eye, and 
heart are shut by fatal infidelity against the Gospel 
everywhere preached and known!- All these 
things observe, then say which seems the longer way 
to the perfect consummation of the work of Christ- 
ianity, that which leads over the conquest of a de- 
caying superstition and heathenism, or this our 
way of conquest over a stubborn and unconquered 
spirit of irreligion in our midst, which thus far has 
stood its ground against Bibles, preaching, instruc- 
tion, and the working of all Christianizing influences 
that have been brought to bear against it? 
By the great work to be done in ovr midst, 
the coming in of the latter-day glory seems put 
far away into the future.. We have to feén- 
kindle the dying, flame of (hristian life. We 
have to send the blood of health new-coursing 
through the veins of a diseased system. We have 
now to carry the work on by new instrumentali- 
ties where old ones fail us. We have indeed 
carried the war into the enemy’s country, but in 
return also the armies of the ungodly are investing 
the very citadels of our strength. The conflict at 
home is not ended; there the greater battle is yet 
to be fought. Darkly and sadly our hearts go down 
under the weight.of this depressing fact, who on 
Sabbath days wend our way through these tumultu- 
ous streets, which never Toop a Sabbath day of 
holy rest from blasphemy, ungodliness, and crime. 
Sadiy do our hearts go down within us amidst this 
crowd of life and this out-working of human hearts, 
as on the day of the Lord we see so few bearing the 
spirit and doing the work of the Lord, but so many, 
many who live as if there were no God. 
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LETTER FROM IOWA. 


Towa, July 18, 1854. 
To rue Eprrors or Tue InpErEenpENt: 

GentLemeN: The movement against the Nebraska- 
Kansas iniquity goes on steadily at the North-west. 
Men of all parties are cordially in it, and timid men 
of the old parties—men who are accustomed to feel 
that to act on any thing, even for the best and most 
vital interests.of the country, with any body who had 
been, at any time, by any body, stigmatized ag,a “ Free- 
Soiler,” was something to hold the breath at—are get- 
ting over that “as well as could be expected.” Even 
Cassius M. Clay, whose course of public addresses in 
Illinois and Iowa you have noticed, is listened to with 
some effort at candor by many such men. Those who 
a year since could have closed their ears, or set down 
every thing from his lips as an “abolition lie,” now 
hear with some attempt to distinguish between what 
may be disputed, and what must be admitted. Mr. 
Clay addressed the people of Burlington, July 14th, in 
a speech of three hours, with marked attention and 
effect. Mr. Clay visits the North-west at the instance 
of a number of gentlemen, Whigs, Democrats, Free- 
Soilers, and abolitionists, who have thought that his 
outsidé position, in respect to parties, would give a 
weight to what he might say, injthe present crisis of 
public affairs, which would not attach to the argu- 
ments of those who cuffer from having been known as 
partisans. Whether this estimate was correct or not, 
and whether Mr. Clay was the best man or not, no 
political speaker ever received such thoughtful at- 
tention at Burlington, and no political gathering was 
ever held there so quiet, deliberate, and reflecting in 
its charatter. This Nebraska question is touching 
fundamental principles, and stirring the profoundest 
convictions of the people. Mr. Clay began by cha- 
racterizing Southern slavery as an exception of despot- 
ism, imbedded in the midst of freedom. In illustrat- 
ing the inconsistencies of our republicanism, he com- 
mented on the institutions of Southern States—South- 
Carolina and Kentucky, for example ; the former, espe- 
cially, as the leading State of that party and policy 
which has chiefly ruled the republic, the democratic. 
Many of his auditors were astonished at the aristo- 
cratie and unrepublican features he exposed in the 
government of the model “democratic” State. Mr. 
Clay proceeded to show how the foreign policy, and 
then the internal policy of the country had been 
against republicanism, under democratic rule. As the 
demonstration went on of the despotic determination 
and success with which 300,000 slaveholders (one 
eightieth part, at present, of the people of the coun- 
try) had made the legislation and politics of the land 
bow to their despotic interests, and dictated to the 
immensely preponderating non-slaveholders, North 
and South, timid anti-Nebraska men began to feel 
the fire of manhood and freedom kindling within 
them. And as he unfolded, at the close, the true 
intent and effect of the Kansas-Nebraska Act to se- 
cure the aseendency of slaveholders for ever, the spirit 
of the people showed signs of being at last aroused to 
effective action. I have never seen a political crowd 
treated to so few “hits” at opponents, so little of sar- 
easm and ridicule of others at their weak points, and 
so much of serious, convincing, arousing, manly argu- 
ment on a great and all-absorbing issue. Alas! alas! 
that it should be so plain that all which has been done 
nationallyin this great republic has been prompted, 
or approved, or overruled, or thwarted, according as 
it would subserve slavery. And yet it is good to see 
that rar rzortz have in them still generous impulses 
of freedom that are likely to rouse themselves, and 
sweep away this Nebraska outrage as with the besom 
of destruction. If now, after that is repealed, there 
is spirit and endurance enough in the representatives 
of the free to resist and defeat 1m NEXT REPETITION OF 
THE SAME OUTRAGE, as contemplated in the case of the 
Mezican territory and Cuba, freedom in this Western 





world may yet be safe, ; 
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rently ground “rushed out” in- 
dependence of thought and action. All the Whig and 
Free-Soil conventions held in the State have passed re- 
solutions against the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise prohibition of more or less strength and perti- 
neney. The Whig Convention of Cedar county, for 
instance : 
~ That as citizens of the free State of Iowa, 
and in view of the bad faith exhibited in the 
of the Missouri compromise, we scorn the dictation of 
the satellites of slavery, and inscribe’on our banner, 
No Save Territories, AND NO MORE CoMPROMISES WITH 
Stavery, and will let it wave until the national go- 
vernment is, as it was intended to be by our patriotic 
forefathers, in the hands of rrzz men with rex prin- 
ciples.” : 

The Union-county meeting, at Burlington, passed 
the following : . 

“Resolved, That the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise was in violation of the will and wishes of the 
people, in violation of good faith between the North 
and the South, and unjust to the free-labor interest of 
the country. 

Pape og 1 free-labor pepe 4 bre om 

is enti a fair on 0 i 

lon ing to the general paras euslusive wg Aas 
ery ; that this right was considered and acknowledged 
in the settlement of the Missouri question; that we 
acknowledge no principle of self-government which 
violates that right; and that we will continue our 
united efforts, and until our legislators are taught that 
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of the Union as the Canahiqaatet wal chain 
the slave-labor interest of the South.” 

I was never able to look at the subject of slavery 
through the eyes of a Southern non-slaveholder until 
the other day, when I listened to Mr. Clay, and I am 
prompted to suggest here a question or two “ for fu- 
ture consideration,” On this principle of giving slav- 
ery “‘a fair proportion” of the common territory, what 
prospect is there of its restriction and final extinction ? 
Wouldn't it Jast at least the hundred and fifty or two 
hundred years allowed it by Mr. Calhoun, if not 
longer? And how can free laborers, in the “ propor- 
tion” of territory yielded to the South, get rid of it or 
keep it out? How, too, can slavery go into a terri- 
tory south (say) of 36° 30’? Under protection of the 
Constitution and the flag, or because it has the natural 
right to go everywhere, even without the protection 
of the Constitution, and because it is “freedom from 
slavery that must be protected by positive law”? 
And if neither the people of the territory (Oh! glori- 
ous squatter sovereignty!) have the power to exclude 
it, nor Congress the right, how can it ever be excluded 
south of certain “ geographical lines”? What-remedy 
from it has a non-slavebolding Southerner,-except to 
move into a Northern territory? Must not those who 
hold that the flag does not carry it into Nebraska and 
Kansas, also hold that neither does it carry slavery 
into New-Mexico and the Indian territory west of 
Arkansas’ If Lord Mansfield was right in saying 
that it goes nowhere unless protected by positive law, 
it would seem that the simple permission that a terri- 
tory “may come into the Union, as a State, with slay- 
ery,” does not allow it to get foothold, while it re- 
mains a territory, except by some interpretation of 
the Constitution, which, as the supreme law, would 
also allow it a foothold, where it is prohibited by act 
of Congress. In the words of the New-York Post, 
“The question will soon arise how the slaveholder (in 
the territories) is to be protected.” 

“Kansas meetings” continue to be held in Missouri. 
The people of Clinton county, at Plattsburg, July 3, 


“and that we will codperate, in every lawful manner, 
to countervail the purpose disclosed by the abolition- 
ists of the North, and secure ‘equality of rights in the 
settlement of Kansas.” Another was held in Lafayette 
county, same day, when resolves to the same purport 
were pagsed, and also the following: 


“Resolved, That from information derived from the 
best informed and most reliable sources, we are of 
opinion that Kansas will be settled by a population 
in favor of making it a slave State, the opinions of any 
other persons to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


A recent letter from St. Joseph says: 


“The emigration is unprecedented, except in the 
history of California. The ferry-boats here are busy 
in transporting them from daylight until dark. - They 
are, thus far, all from slave States, except a few from 
Illinois and Indiana, and those are of slavery procli- 
vities.” 

Our national jubilee was celebrated at’ the Grinnell 

colony, in Poweshiek county, witl. spirit. 
“The novelty of meeting for a celebration on a 
spot which two months since was in the wilderness of 
nature, drew together between three and four hundred 
persons. Families in the grove made common cause 
with the colonists of the new town, a bountiful free 
dinner was served under a bower, and of food, various 
drinks save strong ones, sentiment, songs, and cheers, 
there was no lack. 

“Homer Hamlin was president of the day, L. H. 

Marshall, marshal; A. Bixby, Esq., reader; and Rev. 
J. B. Grinnell, chaplain. 
“The President, Dr. Sanford of Montezuma, and Mr. 
Grinnell made brief addresses, and after dinner, toasts 
were drank with lemonade, prefaced and ended with 
music. 

That our friends up. there are “‘sound on Nebraska,” 
witness this toast : 


“The Peculiar Institution: May the vigilance of 
freemen save us from its extension into the new terri- 
tories of Nebraska and Kansas, and let the legislative 
violators of the Missouri compromise, led by a recreant 
senator, be held in lasting reprobation, while they be 
all;honored who resisted the enactment for slavery.” 


Late items from Nebraska are the following : 


“The settlers are crowding over into Nebraska in 
great numbers. The Indians require each one to pay 
ten dollars for the privilege of erecting a cabin and 
making a ‘claim,’ until February next, at which time 
they are required by the treaty to give full possession 
of the territory. Thirty cabins are already erected 
on the Nebraska side, opposite the town of Council 
Bluffs, and thousands of people are making their way 
over for the-purpose of settling.” 


The resources of the new territory are being deve- 
loped at once: 

“Mr. Long, while prospecting upon his claim, near 
Nebraska City, last Monday, struck a rich vein of 
stone-coal of superior quality. He has taken out a 
wagon load, and from present appearances the whole 
ground thereabouts is imbedded with it. The citizens 
of Nebraska are in eestasies at the finding of this éoal, 
and numbers are now prospecting upon their own 
claims, hoping to meet With like success.”—Fremont 
Journal. 


Sundry theological discussions have been going on 
lately in the State. Messrs. Russell (Campbellite) of 
Indiana, and Parker (Methodist) of Ohio, discussed at 
Oskaloosa the subject of baptism. Proposition : 

“The parties being agreed that the apostles prac- 
ticed but one mode of baptism, Mr. Russell affirms that 
it was by immersion. Mr. Parker denies.” 

Messrs. Ballinger (Universalist) and McKinney 
(Campbellite) debated at Blodinfield the following 
proposition : 

“Do the Scriptures teach the final holiness and hap- 
piness of mankind, irrespective of their character or 
condition on their part in this life?” 

The immigration into our State is unabated: 

“ A’correspondent from Prairie du Chien writes to 
the St. Paul Pioneer, that over one hundred families 
have settled in that immediate vicinity this season, 
and that as many as one hundred teams a day cross 
the Mississippi from that point into Iowa. ‘These 
immigrants,’ he says, ‘are mostly of the better class, 
and take with them large amounts of stock,’” ete. 


The first commencement at Iowa College oceurred 
on Wednesday, 12th inst. A Davenport journal says: 

“The degree of A.B., we understand, was conferred 
by Professor Ripley, President of the Institution, upon 
John and William Windsor, of Maquoketa, and an 
able address was delivered in the evening by Rev. Mr. 
Salter, of Burlington. a exercises were aa: 
by appropriate singing from Mr. Higgins’ choir. - The 
ecSlewtcate cartiee’ wes. dcltveell' ou Sably bs 
Professor Ripley.” 

The weather is unutterably bot! No rains for a 
month, gardens and fields burning up. Indeed for 
eight or ten months the deficit of rain has been re- 





markable. Yours, Viator, 


resolved to indorse the Jackson-county resolutions,*| 





y Jaly 9, 1854. 
» pleasant change from the hot, dusty 
cool, quiet church. Without, the 
beneath my feet, the trees had 
eir original greet, a smoky atmosphere 
Ww over the hills; within, the light falls softly 
the stained windows, and the breeze that finds 
its way up from the ocean steals through the wide 
doors, and bears on its wings the rising notes of the 
organ down the aisles to the altar. [I'll seat myself in 
& convenient pew, and close my eyes in thought till 
the congregation assemble. — 

I, too, am weary. The earth does not long more for 
refreshing showers of rain than I for divine consola- 
tion and heavenly love. Are there not scorching 
heats in my life’s eky that strew my path with dead 
hopes, and waste the bloom of the morning! Do not 
unsatisfying dreams play round its horizon, deceitful, 
evanescent, bewildering! Are not all its streams 
worthless and bitter, making me thirst for a draught of 
living water? Oh! for a glimpse of the Man of Sor- 
rows, acquainted with grief! Will not my intense de- 
sire penetrate the heavens, and win me one smile of 
light, one word of comfort from Him who, when on 
earth, took all the weary and heavy-laden in his ten- 
der arms? I gazed—TI listened—but there was no 
reply, and my heart sunk within me as I whispered, 
“Thou art forsaken!” Yet “there is no other name 
given under heaven among men whereby we muat 
be saved;” and in despair I cried: 

‘Jesus! Savior! tempests gather 


Darkly o’er my being’s sea ; 
In this wild =. stormy weather, 


Lord of glory! pity me!” 
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But the services have commenced. I[ have a dim 
remembrance of a prayer, and through the tumult of 
feeling that swells within me, I now faintly hear the 
morning hymn. It dies away and the preacher rises, 
What will be his message! I have heard many a ser- 
mon of sound reasoning, brilliant rhetoric, pure doc- 
trine it may be, but these alone would not satisfy me 
to-day. Ido not wish to hear the /aw, but the gospel. 
God grant he may speak to my heart, and make me 
feel that Jesus is still a faithful Shepherd, who loves 
and leads his wandering lambs! “Neither pray I for 
these alone, but for them also which shall believe on 
me through their word ; that they all may be one; as 
thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us, that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me,” (John 17:20, 21.) Blessed words! I 
will listen. It was the preacher’s aim to show that 
Christ is as near to his followers now as he was when 
on earth, and that it requires a more exalted piety to 
walk with him by faith than by sight. “Blessed are 
they that have have not seen, and yet have believed.” 
He spoke of the idea entertained by many that no one 
could lead so holy a life as did the Apostles, and 
showed its fallacy. They lived with Jesus, but they 
were, nevertheless, weak, erring, sinful men. They 
heard his sublime teachings, saw his wonderful acts, 
witnessed his death and resurrection, but even then 
they did not understand him, and thought him rather 
an ancient prophet come again than “God manifest in 
the flesh.” But he went away, and they had nothing 
left but faith. Then it was that they “comprehended 
his divinity. Their hopes grew bright, their courage 
strong, and they were ready to endure all things, even 
death, for the honor of his name. Their office was 
only to be messengers of the gew revelation to man- 
kind. For their miracles they took no glory to them- 
selves. They were wrought only for the effect they 
would produce. In those simple days it was necessary 
to act upon the material in order to convince the mul- 
titude. Now the Christian’s weapons are spiritual; 
but with them, God helping him, he can work 
wonders. 

This is an outline of the sermon, but its underlying 
thought, its ever-recurring melodious refrain was, 
Jesus lives, and will take up his abode in every bosom 
that beats for him! And when I joined in the closing 
prayer that we might all become temples for his in- 
dwelling, heaven was indeed opened. I saw the an- 
gels with the lilies of peace wreathed around their 
brow. There was for me both a smile of light and a 
word of comfort, for clear above all the warbling 
music I heard the Savior saying, “Lo! I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world!” The 
preacher had spoken to my heart. 


I am alone in the church. The people have sought 
their separate homes, yet I can not but linger. With- 
Out, the day is still hot and garish ; here, all is softened 
shadow, and the sea-breeze blows cool through the 
half-open window. Oh! more than this! Visions 
from the eternal land yet hover about me, and I hear 
the echoes of its rapturous strains! Jesus is here no 
dim abstraction, no being who passed away into re- 
mote indifference eighteen huadred years ago, but a 
glorious, merciful divinity, with a pure, tender human- 
ity blended; my brother, my friend, on whose bosom 
I can lean this holy hour, joyful in the present, and 
strengthened for the future. Ambition, and pride, 
and passion, pass away. I could love my worst 
enemy here, and bear in my arms the most degraded 
creature to the mercy-seat. Shall I ever again become 
cold and uncharitable? Will my heart hereafter throb 
wildly for the affection and the fame of earth? O 
Savior! thou alone canst shield me, and lead me 
through life’s perilous mazes safely to the border of 
heaven! Its splendors seem near to me now, only 
dimmed by the imperfect medium through which I 
gaze, as the white-sailed ships on yonder sea are half- 
concealed by the smoky light that hangs over the 
main. 

A footfall in the aisle! Can it be that the hour for 
afternoon service has arrived! No, it is only a soli- 
tary woman, bent with age, and trembling on the 
staff which supports her. She, too, has been won by 
the simple story of Jesus dying, yet living again. For 
her the “silver cord” will soon be loosed, “ the golden 
bowl be broken.” She wants support and consolation 
for the mighty change, and eo, in feebleness and de- 
erepitude, has found her early way to this sacred 
house. The Gospel! if it were everywhere known 
and loved, there would be no more anxiety, nor fear, 
but the whole world, casting its care upon God, would 
rest confidingly in his protection. like a child in its 
mother’s loving arms! 

The bell rings, and the congregation once more as- 
semble. I hardly dare listen again to the preacher, 
lest in his heart be not the glow and fervor of the 
morhing, and his words fall coldly on my ear. He 
ises, and from his open Bible reads the account of the 
Lord’s Supper with his disciples. What, he asks, can 
be added to this touching narrative? Nothing; it 
must only be understeod. The sacrament and bap- 
tism, the rites of the Christian church, were not in- 
tended to be a cause, but an effect; they were not to 
make us religious, but to flow out of our religion, even 
as a kiss does not create love, but is the natural lan- 
guage of existing affection In a family, each bears 
the other’s burdens; so should it be in a church. The 
members may meet, and partake of the sacred em 
blems together, but, unlesg one spirit animates them, 
and the weal or woe of each individual is on the 
other’s heart, there can be no true communion ; for 
that is the blending of soul with soul. And is it the 
pastor's duty to urge his people to the Lord’s table and 
the baptismal font? Would the wife, who saw her 
husband's Jove passing away, and his tender care giv- 
ing place to common politeness, thank the judge or 
the officer for forcing him back to her side, and exact- 
ing from him those attentions which it had once been 
her bliss to receive? No! Broken-hearted, she would 
sink into her grave rather than accept an unwilling 
devotion, but all the while she would inwardly sigh, 
“Oh! that heloved me!” And will Jesus, whose love is 
greater than the love of woman, be satisfied with a 
service which does not spring spontaneously from the 
hearts of those who bear his name? Knocking, he 
stands at each heart’s portal, till “his locks are wet 
with the drops of the night.” Who will not open to 
him, and so receive that divine joy and perfect peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away? 
Then the sacrament and the baptism will be no more 
pressing duties, but, like the kiss of love, natural ex- 
pressions of the heart’s adoration. 
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O blessed Savior! come and 
us! Raise us above the earth-born and ¢ 
purity which is in thee, and fit us, by 
ment of the rites which thou hast 
for a more perfect communion, and a 
river which flows by the throne! 
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The services are over, and I Jeave my 
the outward air and the light of day. 
whose words have made this house t 
heaven! I go back to the busy, tempting wo); 
a happier heart and a stronger faith. Tyj, \. 
deed, been to me afair haven, where my soul ba 
in delightful anchorage from the storms en 
heard the voice of Jesus saying to all ite winds « 
lows, “ Peace! be still.” rae 
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Portianp, Jy! 

Mr. Caicxennve’s text was, “Where the 
Lord is, there is liberty,” 2 Cor. 3; 17 
thence derived, “Liberty” After a shor.) 
nent introduction he went on to take vp... / 
his sermon, which were Romanisn, Slaven 
cally considered and its influences, and s,); 
Sip. 7 

His first endeavor was to explain the 
fear we had in regard to Popish aggre: 
what way this greatly threatening influence » 
neugralized. He reprobated mob-law and h ’ 
force; showed that there was no good proceeds 
these in our history; no authority for then \, 
spirit of our institutions, and chiefly not in the by 
Gospel. He thought that it was only as the , 
of this nation were Christianized that they oo M 
perly be thankful for and rightly maintaiy the 
racter of our institutions. He could only look t 
source for true liberty. 7 

He took up his second point with a firm h4.) 
with Christian earnestness proceeded to sta. his 
views of the stand he-ought to take at th. ph 
junction. He commented with earnestnes: 9), ; 
ous severity on the ideas that a minister haj 20 1) 
by word or deed to interfere in political 
that it was his peculiar and his sole Provine® ty 
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politfians proper to speak and act ; 


In poli 
troubles. This point was met first by Quiet of 
ment ; he traced, in brief, the influence of th. Che 
and Christian minister during the past, and shy. 
that it had been through the incessant eff). ,/ 
Church in favor of personal freedom, a) ~y 
Mang 
before Heaven, that light, peace, and liberty \,) 
spread through the world. The mission of th; Cbs 
ian pagger was not done; that it was his proy 
speak of and reprobate all wrongs, and urge to ; 
That they were eminently fitted to perform th 
of duty, and as for him he could not hesit 
linger; but must on, and proclaim his . 
He was fully aware that there were many amo 
parishioners who might~not apparently coincide 
him.+ Their difference from him, he was «yr 
neither of head or heart. They were bound by 
tical influences. But he must not tarry to 
such things; the matter in question was S00 erie: 
urgent. However they might act, he, t 
a stand, and declare his honest, thought 
convictions. 

With a brief preamble, after this manner, | 
on to tate, clearly and forcibly, his views of : 
sent political condition of our country, and chid 
regard to slavery. This slave power had alway: 
extending itself, and yet ever grasping for 
this was not the worst evil. It had 
power, and wound around the politics 
that it has well nigh corrupted and taint 
prominent question. There is consequent dar 
following too blindly the beck of party leadén+ 
were for the most part only consulting their ov 
teresta. It is not the part of men, for us her 
North, to enjoy our comforts and happites:; bi 
have this duty to perform, we must care for 
try, and be outspoken in this day. 
would not exhaust itself. Those who watched ‘or 
decay, or waited to see it fall in the race 
great, great age. ; 

Incidentally, a strong appeal was made in {sy 
the claims of the Colonization Society 

Thence he went on to speak of the last toy 
discourse, and spoke of the closer and more com 
bondage all were in to sin; ‘and s0 fitly ¢! 
discourse 

I have attempted only to shadow forth the gx 
this discourse. If I have conveyed to j 
its bold and yet Christian tone, I have done th 
I designed to do. 

Not as he thought did some of hie politica! pa 
ioners think; particularly, Hon. Nathan Clifford 
may, perhaps, be known to some of j ! 
our ex-Minister to Mexico and ex-United State: AM 
ney-General. He snuffed the trouble at 
the earliest mention of politics rose, with s 
and with every appearanee of great wra 
open his pew-door, and strode down the ais 
of the house. The lesser political fry, a: 

‘a large number of this class in Mr. Chickering: 4 
parish, were not so unwise as to follow 
march out of church; but so soon as tl 

had escaped the pastor’s lipa, they rushed fort) 
Nor did their folly end with the day. } 
threaten to leave the parish, and others 1 
intention to nail up their pews, and 60 0! 
tressed ones held a private caucus this site 
the purpose, we lookers-on suppose, of s# 
plan of action, or for devising mean: t 

to recant. 

I will only add that not a man vi!!! 
who has been at all active as a member 
would be felt, (excepting, perhaps, t! : 
this port,) other than by their absence ‘0! 
on Sunday ; certainly we nse 
contributions to benevolent objé 
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LETTER FROM A WELSH CLE! 


Dear Brorner in Cunt Jesus: }¢ 
through George W. Jones, Esq., our wor?) , 
the eame Head, who has gained bimself*¢ 
by all men, and by the truth itself, to ¥ ri ‘ 
letter I showed you, written in the Wels 
by the immortal the late Rev. Thomas Price, \\*" 
nawe,) of Cwm-Du, Breconshire, Wales |*”" 
py to comply with your request, semp? /* 
may the grace of the Lord Jesus Chet 
of God, and the communion of the 1 
with you Amen! And let it 
David's was: 

*€ Guide us, O thou great Jehovs, 
Pilgrims through this barre! - . 
We are weak, but thou art m's! 
Hold ua with thy powerful bat 


a 


¥ 


Remember me when you approach r 
at bis mercy-seat. I am, dear brother, y‘ - 
ately, Danie 

Saw Awronio, Texas, 12th Month, 


185 


THE LETTEF 


‘‘Dean Brorser: You were disap] 
formed me in your last. Happy th 
pecteth nothing, for verily he shall ae 
ed. Alas! for human expectation | Alas 
day-dream of youth, maturity, middle 
they-have all their day-dreams ' . gt 
gulation of all kinds! Alas for every. | nos 
ation! for those that are pure and hi - eR 
out of earth, bear with themselves the ie 
disappointment ; and those that are dat ov 
duce the germ of the most poisonow’ ™ 
disappointment is united with remorse: |, 
was the ordinance of God. Faith oertt ” 
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tion cleaves to him, love enjoys him, ‘ 0 ~ 
him.’ If men would be at half the ae : 
themselves “treaeures in heaven ie “40 
generally at to get possession of the F< al 
it would be impossible for any 


man to be oe 
only o8F ~ 
this Christian land. Heaven has 0! 
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bother, viewed rightly, the withe: 
upon each footstep we have taker 
. for, if we shape our path ari¢ 
: ht blossoms crowning ¢ 

Sisere whee we ascend to snatch the 
glory placed just beyond the laet 


are Christians who live ¥ er 
+ pe eort, as Christmas Evan 

are thie right ® first, those who live 
by many that move by the outw 
— upon sails. They ar 
out ef their course, and 4 
oe the winds are fair and poy 

7 move onward with velocity. They 
remind one of the magnificent stea 
the Atlantic, which are moved by 

; permanent principle, that sete at defia 
obstacles, and advances 6% adily witt 
destination, through calm and storm, th 

ine. 

fae has once felt the 
son of sins, Will hardly stop short ( 
ndle for sloth. This would be as ifan 
. to a certain country, and hevis 
other got @ taste of ita excellent i 
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: nse for not going 
° i om : ‘That divine form, that 
4 beamed with every earthly grace, ap 
4 and intellect in every glance; bu 
ting io soul, in spirit, and in hear 
put the life of life, the 
over-earthly intelligence, was wa 
ht be the grandest animal that ever w 
st. bright and capable intellect that ev' 
| things, but the fine golden chain w 
, electric fire from intellectual eminence 
efminence, from mind to soul, from eart 
wanting. Her loveliness none 
m of manner none co ild deny, her in 
riority all admitted, her womanly kindy 
ace beyond them all; but there was on 
y, the grace of a high, holy soul, which 
ve it, be they fair, be they ugly, pours 
nanation from every look and every act 
bunds them with a cloud of radiance, fa 
the artist’s glory round a saint. 
“Jt is shown by the Holy Ora le tha 
ivine wine gave life and immortality, an 
yperhuman, andbliss beyond belief, to the 
nt to the dark, earthly, and evil one, de 
on, and despair. Trade gives ¢ ld, reli 
in, It is a prophecy and an exhortati 
ords are, ‘Be holy and be happy T 
peaks is true and glorious. Be tru 
ory: Read much in the Bible. I pity 
5 not find in it a rich sup; ly of thoug! 
r his conduct. It f, 
death. And in 
here is some wise design; and in ev 
all the earth will do right 
er— 
“ Owms-Du Vicarsal 
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THE EDUCATION 


Tux project for uniting the 

ith the Western College Society 

ith insirmountable obstacles } 
lution adopted by the Aux 

Vermont at St. Alban’s, Jun 

A. Merrill, D.D. 


“Whereas, The two Societies 
net, one of them aiding th 
mid embarrassments to se an 
hristian ministry, and the other 
tions who ask for funds t t 
d them in educating studs 
haracter that may belong t 
hereas, as Congregationalist 

past history, a great cer 
urchea, 80 we also dey recate t 
oard with power which may be 
a future generation, to cont: 
nd theological seminaries, and thus ex: 
nfluence in the education of our o 
“Resolved, That we, the Vermon 
uxiliary to the American Kk 

te the proposed Union, and 
est against it.” 

On the other sid, the Edu 
laced in a somewhat deli 
ent of the Philadelphia Au 
rument of carrying out the r 
policy of the New-School Pres 

ly, as indicated by the fol 

mbly 


“Resolved, 3, The Central American 
y at New-York, and the Philadelphi 
ety at Philadelphia, shall be, and t 
pistituted codrdinate agencies of the 
for which those Societies are 
fided the directors of those Societies 1 
bnsent to act in such a capacity, an 
anual report to the standing commit 
e-lst of May, of all that they have dc 
ith the Presbyterian Church.” 
A communication, apparently off 
elphia Observer, explains h« 
be perfectly satisfactory 

n, while we confess we do not s 
tency with the relations heretofore 
Btween these Societies and the A 
hich was established and is « ipporte 
egationalista, The writer says 

“That the Directors of the Philad« 
Society consent to codjperate with the 
bly in the manner specified in the ab 

“The position of the Philadelphia E 
from ad action, is easily understood 
meénd it to the confidence and | 
that portion of our denor 
comes within the limite of 
8 precisely similar to that « 
Education Society, which perform 
for years in promoting th 
tion. 

“Our relations td the American | 
Sre unchanged. We shall continu 
ooperation with that institution as } 
at the same time being virt ally a | 
ety, and relying mainly on Presb; 
men, and the means to sustain ther 
Cordially, and we hope successfully 
number of well-qualified minister 
throughout thé entire bounds of 
United, and vigorous Churc! 
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THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN Ft 


Tus excellent institution has be« 
years in this city, at No. Br 
Broome sireet. A subscription fun 

has defrayed the expenses of th 
bcidentals, Miss Chase is the ge 
Mr. Latilla has given courses: t 
taught drawing, lithography, an: 
Mr, Henry W. Herrick has | 
@ class of 17. The whole nun 
from forty to fifty, and thei: 
as highly satisfactory. Th 
reépen on the 18th of September. 
$4 & term, and those who aré 
taught gratuitously. It is 
board of lady managers, with ar 
of such leading citizens as R. B 
Sturges, ©. M. Leupp, Horatio Al 
ton is first directress They 
®Xecute orders for wood-engravi 
designs for calico and delaine pri 
ete. 

We have seen copies of an int 
€Mce, in which the pupils have, « 
Wansmitted votes of thanks, grac 
the Managers, for the « and 
Upon the institution, and the kind 
im the welfare and success of the ] 
@ts for their unwearied devotion : 

. for her kindness, urbanity 
directors of the Crystal Palace 
Mudying the works of art in tha 
Abbott for the opportunity of v 
valuable Egyptian Museum; to 
Mea the present of the “ Londo 

ings for a series of 
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10wn to some of your readers 
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\ WELSH CLERGYMAS. 

. Curist Jesus: You solicit 
ones, Esq., our worthy brother 
has gained bimself a good we 
he truth itself, to write to yo" 
written in the Welsh langus 
late Rev. Thomas Price, (Carah 
reconshire, Wales. [am most? 

our request, semper paratus. 

e Lord Jesus Cbrist and the” 
mmunion of the Hely Ghost, 
And let it be our prayer, 


) thou great Jehovah, 
. through this barren Jand ; 
-eak, but thou art mighty» 
with thy powerful hand” 
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n you approach our all 
am, dear brother, yours é —_ 
Daniel wus 
as, 12th Month, 1859. 
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Dear brotber, 
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viewed rightly, the withering of the 
h footstep we have taken is no dis- 
if we shape our path aright, there is 
h of bright blossoms erowning each craggy 
as we ascend to snatch the garland of 
placed just beyond the last awful leap 
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spristians who live by emotion; but 


‘The first, those who live by emotion, 


mind me 0 
Rat = out ef their course, and driven back. 
‘ wher 
: yon onward with velocity. They that live by 
2 remind one of the magnificent steamers which 
oa the Atlantie, which are moyed by an interior 
m permanent principle, that sets at defiance all ordi- 
"¢ obstacles, and advances steadily with velocity to 
» ietination, through calm and storm, through cloud 
2 nsnine. 
er has once felt the peace of God in the re- 
ion of sins Will hardly stop short or make it a 
“" for sloth. This would be as if a man was tra- 
ny too, certail country, and having by some 
sila oe other got a taste of its excellent fruits, should 
vane sretenee for not going further. Heber said 
~ * niece: ‘ That divine form, that resplendent 
a issnel with every earthly grace, sparkled forth 
iad and intellect in every glance ; but they were 
Mia coul, in spirit, and in heart, Life was 
ng bet the life of life, the intense flame of im- 
oral over-earthly intelligence, was wanting.’ She 
wht be the grandest animal that ever was seen, the 
xt bright and capable intellect that ever dealt with 
tal things, but the fine golden chain which leads on 
# slectric fire from intellectual eminence to spiritual 
niminence, from mind to soul, from earth to heaven, 
4s wanting. Her loveliness none could doubt, her 
jarm of manner none could deny, her intellectual su- 
jority all admitted, her womanly kindness added a 
race beyond them all; but there was one grace want- 
ng, the grace of a high, holy soul, which in those who 
ave it, be they fair, be they ugly, pours forth as an 
nanation from every look and every action, and sur- 
junds them with a cloud of radiance, faintly imaged 
. the artist’s glory round a saint. 
«Jt is shown by the Holy Oracle that the cup of 
jrine Wine gave life and immortality, and exgellence 
spthuman, and-bliss beyond belief, to the pure heart; 
ot to the dark, earthly, and evil one, death, destruc- 
jon, and despair. Trade gives gold, religion makes it 
ain. It is @ prophecy and an exhortation too. The 
words are, ‘Be holy and be happy.” The God who 
peaks is true and glorious, Be true, and inherit 
Jory. Read much in the Bible. I pity the man who 
ban not find in it a rich supply of thought and of rule 
»r bis conduct. It fits man for life: it prepares him 
my death. And in every dispensation of Providence 
» js some wise design; and in every one the Judge 
bf all the earth will do right. Your affectionate bro 
Tomas Price. 
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THE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tux project for uniting the old Education Society 
with the Western College Society seems to have met 
with insurmountable obstacles. The following is the 
resolution adopted by the Auxiliary Education Society 


of Vermont at St. Alban’a, June 21, on motion of Rev. 
T. A. Merrill, D.D.: 
Whereas, The two Societies are now entirely dis- 






ne of them aiding those only who are striving 
mid embarrassments to secure an education for the 
Christian ministry, and the other aiding college corpo- 
ns who ask for funds to pay their expenses or to 
id them in educating students of all the variety of 
character that may belong to their colleges; and 
whereas, as Congregationalists, we deprecate, in view 
{ past history, a great central power to control our 
hurches, so we also-deprecate the organization of a 
Board with power which may be used, if not ia this, 
in a future generation, to control unduly our colleges 
and theological seminaries, and thus exert an unhappy 
nfluence in the education of our ministers; therefore, 

“Resolved, That we, the Vermont Education Society, 
auxiliary to the American Education Society, depre- 
ate the proposed Union, and with ‘due respect, pro- 
test against it.” 





On the other sidt, the Education Society seem to be 
placed in a somewhat delicate position by-the agree 
ment of the Philadelphia Auxiliary to become the in- 
trument of carrying out the recent “ denominational” 
policy of the New-School Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, as indicated by the following resolution of the As- 

mh] wv 
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Resolved, 8, The Central American Education Soci- 
ty at New-York, and the Philadelphia Education So- 
‘ety at Philadelphia, shall be, and they are hereby 
constituted eourdinate agencies of the Assembly for the 
purposes for which those Societies are organized, pro- 
vided the directors of those Societies respectively will 
‘onsent to act in such a capacity, and will make an 
annual report to the standing committee, as earky as 
the-lst of May, of all that they have done in connection 
with the Presbyterian Church.” 


A communication, apparently official, in the Phila- 
delphia Observer, explains how this arrangement ought 
to be perfectly satisfactory to the new Presbyterian- 
ism, while we confess we do not see so clearly its con- 
sistency with the relations heretofore supposed to exist 
between these Societies and the American Society, 
which Was established and is supported solely by Con- 
gregationalista. The writer says: 


“That the Directors of the Philadelphia Education 
~oulety consent to codperate with the General Assem- 
ly in the manner specified in the above resolution. 
_ “The gene of the Philadelphia Education Society, 
tom such action, is easily understood, and must com- 
mend it to the confidence and liberal support of all 
‘at portion of our denomination, which more properly 
omes within the limits of its operations. Its position 
8 precisely similar to that of the old Presbyterian 
‘ducation Society, which performed so noble a work 
‘or years in promoting the cause of ministerial educa- 

“Our relations té the American Education Society 
are unchanged. We shall continue the same friendly 
‘cooperation with that institution as heretofore. While 
at the same time being virtually a Presbyterian Soci- 


ordially, and we ho 
dumber of well-qualif 
‘iroughout the entire bounds of our now happy, 
uted, and vigorous Church.” 
a 


THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR FEMALES. 


Tus excellent institution has been in operation two 
years in this city, at No. 486 Broadway, corner of 
A subscription fund, raised at the out- 
“et, has defrayed the expenses of the rooms, and other 
general superintendent. 
tilla has given courses of lectures on art, and has 
taught drawing, lithography, and decorative painting. 
-- Henry W. Herrick has taught wood-engraving to 
oa of 17. The whole number of pupils has been 
from forty to fifty, and their proficiency is reported 
as highly satisfactory. The term is now closed, to 


Broome street. 


incidentals, Miss Chase is the 
Mr. La 


Teopen on the 18th of September. Terms of tuition 


#4 a term, and those who are unable to pay, are 
‘aught gratuitously. It is under the direction of a 
doard of lady managers, with an advisory committee 
of such leading citizens as R. B. Minturn, Jonathan 
“turges, C. M. Leupp, Horatio Allen, ete. Miss Hamil- 
They already solicit and 
‘Xecute orders for wood-engraving, and to furnish 
“seigns for calico and delaine prints, paper-hangings, 


ton ; +4 
0 is first directress, 
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Chase for her 


studyin 


. may sell, you may work, you may fi ou may treat | against the illegal issue of licenses for the sale of of their little all, as they most surely would have been. 
Abbott for the opportunity of visiting his rare and| 8 A ny ‘of werden Bumtinane’ aqeetiy of po and | }iquor. The orderly people of Brooklyn are becoming | In addition to these, we have them coming constantly 
Valuable Egyptian Museum; to Mesara. eton & | Sifections as of every human ri ; but in the eye of| stronger by these successes. The trials are making aj in smaller numbers, having heard of us through our 
Co, for the present of the “Ts Appl his Maker he was a man—a Christian man—we are| stir in that quiet of the world, and the | sailor-missionaries as the friends of the stranger and 
to Mr. Oy present of the “London Journal of Design” ;)'+,14 9 Christian minister—endowed with the priceless| effect of repos Gnvicbons will ‘be felt hereafter the homeless. 

‘Summings for @ series of “Suggestions in De-| treasure of an immortal spirit—made in the of| when the season for licenses again comes round. {a We can only say that we are continually cheered 


‘ rt, as Christmas Evans said, that 


{ ships that move by the outward impulse 
ting upon sails. They are often st a 


the winds are fair and powerful, that 


‘ty, and relying mainly on Presbyteries for young 
nen, and the means to sustain them, we shall labor 
successfully, to multiply the 
ed ministers of the Gospel 


have seen copies of an interesting correspond- 
“ice, in which the pupils have, of their own motion, 
Tansmitted votes of thanks, gracefully expressed, to 
‘¢ Managers, for the care and attention bestowed 
‘pon the institution, and the kind interest manifested 
a the welfare and success of the pupils ; to the teach- 
*rs for their unwearied devotion and ability ; to Miss 
- kindness, urbanity, and skill; to the 
“Tectors of the Crystal Palace for the privilege of 

g the works of art in that institution ; to Dr. 





sign”; and to Prof, Latilla for “Cartoons in Outline, 
illustrative of the Gospels.” 

The reply of Mr. Herrick is so cordial, fitted to give 
so much satisfaction to the patrons of the institution, 
and so encouraging to future efforts, both of patrons 
and of pupils, that we copy it entire: 


To THe Mewsens or THe Nuw-York Scuoot or Dxsicn : 

This morning I had the pleasure of receiving, as one 
of the teachers of the school, your expression of 
thanks and kind feeling at the second term. ; 
Ever since my connection with the school, it has 
been the source of much satisfaction to me to know of 
the ngutual attachment sees emulation among 
its members. And I am glad to see this good feelin 
manifested anew as we close our term, and part wi 
prospects brighter and suécess surer than ever before. 
The indomitable energy and application in the study 
of art, shown by the pupils in the various classes, is 
our best guarantee of success, and, I may add, shows 
the highest appreciation of the noble efforts that led 
to the founding of the school. 
* For my own class, I can only say that I have 
endeavored to have the instruction and attention given 
it as thorough and impartial as my time and ability 
would permit. It has advanced so far that its mem- 
bers have overcome their greatest difficulties; and 
much of this success, I am glad to say, has been owing 
to the valuable lectures of Prof. Latilla, and the ener 
and interest shown us by the superintendent, Miss 
Chase. 
Hoping to meet you, my friends of the school, in 
health and happiness, to begin our labors again in 
September next, , 

I am truly your friend and sérvant, 
Henny W. Hgrnicx. 

New-Yorx, July 20, 1854. 


* 
* 





AMERICAN SLAVERY. 





To rue Epirors or Newsparers tn Boston, MAss.: 
Gxntiemen: Dejected, astonished, distressed, and all 
but despairing, after the perusal of the Boston newe- 
papers relative to the capture of Anthony Burns, the 
ugitive slave, in your city, I take up my pen, at the 
simple impulse of duty, and in the feeble hope that 
you may not be uninterested in learning ‘how it 
strikes a stranger.” 
Known to few in your great republic, I may be per- 
mitted to, introduce myeelf as one of the warmest 
friends to a perpetual brotherhood between New and 
Old England, as an earnest admirer of the founders of 
American independence, as one who venerktes the 
heroic Pilgrim Fathers, as a lover of popular educa- 
tion, of voluntary religion, of temperance, of represent- 
ative government, and of freedom. I am not a repub- 
lican, and I do not approve of all your institutions ; 
but from my heart I sympathize with the spirit of pro- 
gress which is carrying on the United States to a fore- 
most place among the nations, and I wish you all pro- 
sperity. 
With no shedow of prejudice, then, still less of un- 
friendliness, and far removed from the passions of 
American party, I ask you to listen to the impressions 
produced on an Englishman, I may confidently say, on 
all Englishmen, by the events which have lately agi- 
tated your city, and still more by the passing of the 
Nebraska Bill in Congress. Honorable and good men 
can not be indifferent to the opinion of a whole Christ- 
ian nation. Wise men can not but admit that the 
judgment of disinterested parties is entitled to some re- 
spect. 
It is, then, gentlemen, with pain and astonishment 
not to be expressed, that the best friends of the United 
States in England have seen Boston on the brink of 
revolution, and Oongress torn with desperate strife ; 
the first, on occasion of sending back a fugitive slave 
to bondage, and the second in enacting a law which 
gives up the vast center of North-America to be the 
domain of slavery. That such causesshould have pro- 
duced such consequences has not surprised us; but 
that such causes could ezist in a land of democratic 
liberty, of Christian institutions, of general education, 
and a free presg, is only to be credited on irresistible 
evidence. 
Englishmen are not 80 unjust as to forget that the 
institution of slavery existed in the United Pravinces 
before they became the United States. Nor are they 
so unrefiecting as to be blind to the enormous difficult- 
ies which must attend the removal of such an institu- 
tion. They can understand the struggle of interested 
planters, accustomed to regard their slaves as pro- 
perty, and as indispensable to the cultivation of their 
estates. They can appreciate the forbearange which a 
free State may feel even toward a slave State, linked 
with it in a great political confederacy. But they 
would have thought that an evil so crying, and a wrong 
so flagrant as‘slavery, must ere this have been extin- 
guished under the influence of that spirit which tore a 
comparatively slight yoke from the neck of your 
fathers, and still more of those principles which have 
covered your land with the means of Christian ordi- 
nances. It has been so with us and with several 
Enrdpean nations, and we hoped it would have been 
so with you. Our colonial slavery withered before 
‘the advance of Christianity. It only required that the 
facts should be known to a people who prized freedom 
for themselves, and who acknowledged the just, merci- 
ful, and loving spirit of the Gospel, to become per- 
fectly untenable. Neither the people nor the parlia- 
ment could endure it. As you know,.they bought the 
freedom of all the slaves in the British colonies at the 
rice of 2 hundred millions of dollars) We therefore 
Jooked for an equal, if not a more rapid and splendid, 
triumph of justice among you. It seemed as if, by 
moral necessity, justice must continually be gaining 
ground upon injustice; as if the cause of right must, 
by an innate force, mount over all obstacles, and de- 
stroy the cause of oppression. Your noble Declaration 
of Independence appeared, like the pillar of fire and 
cloud between the Israelites and Egyptians, to smile 
upon the sons of freedom, and to frown darkly upon 
the oppressor. You were, therefore, expected to seek 
out and find some means of delivering the slave from 
his bonds. Without pronouncing how the end was to 
be accomplished, its actual accomplishment was 
thought to beinevitable. If money was required, you, 
who have bought half a continent, could not lack the 
pecuniary means. If either gold or territory was 
needed, the owners ef California, and of the almost 
boundless expanse of virgin soil from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific, were in a condition to offer any price. 
Or if this was not the right way of proceeding, 
the difficulty should not have conquered the uncon- 
querable spirit of American freemen. At the very 
least, it was believed that you would not allow the 
territory of slavery to be extended y a single league, 
that you would gradually contract, if you did not sud- 
denly annihilate it; that slavery would soon dwindle, 
pine, and sink ashamed into its grave; that the spirit 
of liberty and Christianity would achieve another and 
higher triumph on your soil, to win the admiration of 
mankind. 
But, alas! how have these reasonable hopes been 
dashed to the earth! Instead of a contraction of the 
slave territory, we see a mighty extension of it. In- 
stead of the system languishing it has received a dread- 
ful accession of strength. Instead of the free States 
becoming so pervaded with the true spirit of freedom 
that they could not endure the existence of a slave on 
their soil, they have become abettors of the wrong- 
doers, and lend themselyes—must I say, with some- 
thing like eagerness?—to drive back the panting fugi- 
tive to bonds and punishment. Instead of the shade of 
Bunker-Hill proving an inviolable sanctuary, the foot 
of the slave-hunter has polluted it; and in the face of 
day, with the forms of law, and under the martial 
array of Boston, the poor refugee has been dragged 
from the very altar of liberty. 
And you, Gentlemen Editors, what have you done in 





ther’s keeper!” The Maker whom you worship, the Re- 
deemer in whom you trust, reply “You are!” If the 
ress exist for any purpose above mere pelf, it is surel 
for the diffusion of truth and the defense of right an 
liberty. On such an event as the capture of Burns, 
one would have expected every Boston newspaper to 
be filled with protestations against the outrage. One 
would have looked for the most conclusive arguments, 
or rather for instinctive bursts of indignation, against 
the system which thus violated the rights and pros- 
trated the dignity of man. From so many organs of 
public and of republican sentiment, one would have an- 
ticipated a perfect crash of denunciation, making it far 
more impossible for a Virginian slayeholder to drag 
his captive through Boston streets, than for Brigham 
Young, the Mormon Governor of Utah, to parade his 
hundred wives through those streets, as he is said to, 
have done in his own capital. In place of such virtu- 
ous indignation, what do we read? ge many of 
ou, I fear a majority, a great majority, have sympa- 
thized more with the, “lave-catcher than with the sive 
—have denounced more bitterly the abolitionists than 
the public erime which stung the abolitionists almost 
to frenzy. I am no lover of violence; but of all places 
in the world surely Boston was the last, where violence 
for freedom’s sake should be denounced as an un- 
pardonable crime. It is not on the blue waters of 
your lovely bay, once strewn with the merchandise of 
China, flung overboard by a population which revolted 
inst-a mere taz, that a vessel should ever after- 
ward have floated bearing the unutterably offensive 
burden of a slave-hunter and his slave—still less should 
a Boston population have bome to look upon it. Such 
things might have been done formerly at Algiers—the 
vietim being a white man, instead of a black: in Mas- 
sachuséetts they should have been impossible. It is 
true the thing that was dragged along your streets was 
a chattel, which, by Virginian law, you may buy, you 


the face of such events? ‘Answer not, “Am I my bro- | 
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bia Naber, ene iby shes, which flowed 
for men and white alike. Oh ' 

ed Sear Wr ace Seka 
yourselves ; but I assure you, in all sincerity, that such 
an o on f as many have upon 
coolly in makes our ears tingle and our souls 


We are not insensible to the political importance of 


| maiataining the Union. But we believe no political ad- 


land, ‘thas I baow sé, han tha sghtae wish $e-ae the 


to be to check the extension of 
slavery. The prevailing belief here is, that slav 


itself is the only thing which i theUnion. We 


see, indeed, the danger on both sides. It is possible 
that to contend for the abolition of slavery might pro- 


voke the slave States to declare themselves independ- 
ent. But it is also possible that to resist that abolition 
may extend and perpetuate the system of slavery, 
which is even now rending your churches and your 
population into embittered factions; whilst, in addi- 
tion, it is polluting the moral sense of the people 
throughout the free States, exercising an influence an- 
ee to that of Christianity, and thus spreading 
n through the veins of your commonwealth. 
Which of these two dangers is the greater? Which 
would it be more honorable to confront? It is obvious 
that the present state of things can not be perpetual 
The fever can not always continue to rage. Yet it is 
morally impossible that the Christianity of the North 
should cease to be hostile to the slavery of the South. 
A great alternative is before you: Christianity must 
conquer slavery, or slavery will conquer Christianity. Or 
it may be presented in another form—Freegom must 
extend its dominion to the South, or slavery will extend 
its dominion tothe North. There is, indeed, one esca 

from this dilemma, and that is, by a separation of the 
Union, in which case freedom would hold its reign in 
the North, and-slavery in the South Thus three 
things seem possible in the future—l. That all the 
States should be free States; 2. That they should all 
be slave States; 3. That the free States and slave 
States should separate. Of these three eventualities, 
the first would be glorious; the second would be 
dreadful; and the third would be a lesser evil em- 
braced to avert a greater evil. Whether, then, you 
seek the glorious good or the lesser evil, duty points 
to steady and constant (though of course) peaceful 
efforts on the part 
abolition of the fell crime of slavery ; and, at the least, , 
to repudiate, on the part of the free States and their 
populations, any act or law tending to countenance 


very. 

I a the wise and right-thinking of your 
people can not be indifferent to the opinion formed 
concerning them by other civilized nations. oy 
proud, you are sensitive. You would rather defy the 
world in arms than defy them in opinion. No effort 
could make you long impervious to the reproofs— 
given “more in sorrow than in anger”—of a Christian 
and friendly nation, linked to you by bonds of mutual 
interest, as well as by religion, by language, and by a 
generous competition in deeds of philanthropy. If you 
could bear their reproaches, you could not bear the 
mournful entreaties of their Christian love. Were 
they even silent, you could not endure their sadness. 
America must be honored, as well as mighty. Its 
hands must be clean as well as strong. You pant for 
an honorable fame. You look with a natural, manly 
solicitude to what history is writing on the rock con- 
cerning you. 

What is it! 

Spell the letters, and see if they form flattering 
words. If you find a dark blot there, soiling an other- 
wise fair inscription, oh! blot out the blot, ere it be too 
late. 

So far as I know, there is not a single newspaper 
in Britain that does not consider slavery as the cancer 
and curse of the United States. There is not a pulpit 
which does not condemn it. There is not a man in 
either House of Parliament who would apologize for 
it. The entire nation, I verily believe, deplores Ameri- 
can slavery as one of the darkest features of the age. 
And with the utmost sincerity I assure you, that those 
whose political sympathies draw them most strongly 
toward you, are precisely those who most strongly 
reprobate this revolting anomaly in your political 
and social state. 

The Nebraska and Kansas Territories Bill is re- 
garded as one of the greatest calamities that could 
have befallen mankind, because allowing of an indefi- 
nit extension of the system of slavery. It has at- 
tracted less attention than it otherwise would, from 
the fact of the mighty territories represented by these 
Indian names being almost unknown. But where the 
merits of the measure are understood, it is looked 
upon with dismay: Ist, as being a violation of 4 
solemn pledge given in 182) by Congress, to limit the 
extension of slavery ; and 2d, as devoting to that dread- 


ful system a region four times as large as the United 


Kingdom, and one fourth larger than the whole of the 
United States which obtained the recognition of their 
independence in 1788. If the heart of.a great conti- 
nent had been planted with the deadly Upas tree, it 
would have been a natural evil somewhat like the 
moral evil of planting it with the institution of slavery. 
You would be appalled, if you heard that all freedom 
was annihilated in England, Holland, Belgium, Switzer-1 
land, and Sardinia. But, perhaps, one or two cen- 
turies hence, such an event might appear a smaller 
disaster than the opening of all the central regions of 
North-America to that domestic despotism which is 
far worse than any political tyranny. 
In closing this address, let me entreat that it may be 
aseribed to no unfriendly object—to no object but the 
simple and legitimate one which I profess, If unusual, 
I hope it may not be deemed unwarrantable. But 
should it be misinterpreted, my consolation’ will be, 
that it is a disinterested and conscientious attempt to 
influence an important class of public men, of the same 
profession with myself, in favor of the great interest® 
of humanity. On such a question all mankind have a 
right tothink and speak. 
I am, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
Epwarp Barnzs. 
—Leeds (Eng.) Mercury. 
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THE FUGITIVE’S SOLILOQUY AND PRAYER, 
AFTER HIS RENDITION TO SLAVERY. 








FareweE.t, freedom! farewell, pleasure! 
I must back to slavery go; . 
Toil to swell a master’s treasure, 
Through a life of pain and woe. 
Palsied be the power which gave 
Back the man to be the slave! 
Farewell, hope’s inspiring feeling! 
Hope exists not for me now; 
Only sad endurance, sealing 
Dullness on my soul and brow. 
Farewell, manhood’s high employ, 
Manhood’s aims, and manhood’s joy ! 


Farewell, life! this is no living, 
Crushed by slavery’s cursed chain. 
Welcome, death! thy summons giving 
Life and liberty again. 
Those who reach thy ice-bound shore, 
Shall be rendered back no more. 


Farewell, free, immortal spirit! 
Bought with priceless, dying love; 
“Things” like me should not inherit 
Treasures in the realms above. 
Soul, farewell! oh! never crave 
Union’ with this chattel slave. 


Farewell, kindnes@® tender, loving ; 
Reign, O hatred, in my breast! 
Every powerful motive moving 
To do vengeance’ dire behest. 
Let me scorn now and betray 
These, my masters, as I may. 


Yet, methinks, a voice is saying, 
“Sufferer! leave thy cause with me; 
Cease thy wild, thy vain essaying, 
To avenge thy misery. 
Vengeance unto me belongs, 
I will recompense thy wrongs.” 


With thine eye, which never slumbers, 
Lord! behold and mark the whole; 
Wrongs, no computation numbers, 
To the body, to the soul. 
Oh! avenge these cruel wrongs ; 
Vengeance unto God belonge. 
Griefs are pressing me like mountains ; 
Stay these floods, my weeping eyes! 
Back, ye tear-drops! to your fountains ; 
Bursting heart! suppress thy sighs. 
Impotent these signs to show 
Half my seathing, withering woe. 
Va 
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Gumty Conanssionzn —The trial of Isaac 
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of the North to bring about the |. 


Crampton, 
one of the indicted Excise Commissioners of Frooklyn, 
esulted in a verdict of Guilty. Mr. Crampton’s 
case is the second which has been tried under the law 
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Religions Intelligence. 


Lirmz Vautey, N. Y.—The new “Congregational 
church at Little Valley was dedicated to the service of 
God on-the 12th inst. Invocation and reading of 
Scriptures by Rev. J. Henry, of Stockton; sermon by 
Rev. 8. P. Marvin, of Jamestown; dedicatory prayer 
by Rev. W. Hall, of the Alleghany Mission. Brief re- 
marks were made by Rev. Messrs. Kidder, of Ellicot- 
ville; Marvin, Reynolds, of Sherman; and Burgess, 
their stated supply. After which the exercises were 
closed with the benediction by Rev. C. Burgess. The 
services were highly interesting throughout. 


tion, and unusual skill in its execution. The church 
and society deserve much praise for the energy and 


vide themselves with a house of wo 
now burdened by a heavy debt, we feel confident that, 
with the same self-sacrificing spirit they have hitherto 
manifested, they will be able to free themselves from 
their present embarrassment at no distant day. 





Dismission.—Rev. W. A. Hyde was, at his own re- 
quest, dismissed from the pastoral charge of the Con- 
gregational church at Westbrook, Ct, by an ecclesias- 
tical council convened in that place, the 20th inst. 
The council were happy to find that this dissolution 
takes place with the kindest feelings of all parties con- 
cerned. They with reluctance consent to sever the 
connection, and while acquiescing in the leadings of 


the confidence of the churches, as an able and ex- 
perienced minister of the Gospel. Ss M. 
————— > 


cepted a call to the First Presbyterian church of Free- 
port, TL 


Barivcerort, Conn.— We are much pleased to learn, 
through Rev. Dr. Plumer, that God is smiling upon 
the labors of Rev. Dr. Hewit, in Bridgeport, Conn. In 
October last, the first Presbyterian church ef Bridge- 
port, was organized with 82 members. There have 
since been added on examination 5, and on certificate 
11. 
96 still in communion. E 

The ehapel is a neat, substantial building, of brick, 


laid. Drs. 
the occasion. 
compose this church is worthy of imitation. May this 
candle shine as a light in all coming generations! 
Christians, pray for your brethren in this part of Zion. 
— Presbyterian. 


York Observer interesting facts in the history of the 
West Presbyterian church, Carmine street, in this city. 
From its establishment in 1829, it has struggled against 
very serious pecuniary embarrassments, produced in 
many instances by circumstances of external relations 
as inevitable as they were unfortunate, The amount 
of debt having reached the sum of $16,000, the trus- 
tees, in November —— themselves obliged to sell the 

roperty, and proceeded to make the necessary legal 
frrangements At this juncture, certain noble-hearted 
Christian gentlemen of the city, learning of this design, 
came forward with a ee that ifthe church would 
pay the floating debt of $4000, the friends of the 
church without would pay the funded debt of $12,000. 
The proposal was cordially received ; the floating debt 
was promptly paid, the remainder soon subscribed, 
and the heavy, paralyzing load is now entirely re- 
moved. Moreover, there is secured to the church an 
annual income of $600, independent of pew-rental. 
By this wise and judicious course, the permanent estab- 
lishment of an existing church is secured, in.a very 
important locality. Kev. Thomas H. Skinner, Jr., is 
the present pastor. 


Unrrarian Ciegcy From Bostoy.—A Boston corre- 
spondent of the Christian Inquirer makes a statement 
which fully sustains the impression long entertained 
by intelligent observers; that the maip souree and 
strength of Unitarianism lies wholly in and around 
Boston, and is to be explained by the history of that 

locality alone. : 


“ Of the 248 ministers of our denomination living on 
the lst day of January last, including 8 not mentioned 
in this year’s “ Unitarian Congregational Register,” a 
list of 50 who were born in Boston is before us, being 
more than one fifth of the whole number. Undoubted- 
ly, several others should be added to this list ; and pro- 
bably it would be found that nearly one-quarter, if not 
quite, of the living Unitdtian clergymen were natives 
of this city. “This is a fact worthy of note.” 


Aypover Srupents.—The Andover correspondent of 
one of our Western exchanges makes the following 
statement in regard to the future destination ef the 
class graduating this week from the venerable theolo- 
gical Seminary of Andover: 


“It may be interesting to know that seven of the 
resent senior class of Andover intend laboring in the 

est. This, in connection with other facts, confirms 
my opinion of an unusual interest at the present time 
in the West asa field oflabor. All items of informa- 
tion respeeting our Western churches are read with in- 
terest. No doubt the destitute churches of the West 
will receive with a cordial welcome the young men of 
our New-England seminaries. 

“ Fifteen of the students now in the Seminary have 
the foreign field in view, showing no lack of interest in 
foreign missions. In fact, the West and the foreign 
field are receiving no small degree of attention at pre- 
sent from candidates for the ministry.” 


Barmst Berne: m1 New-Yorx.—A late letter from 
the pastor to an Eastern newspaper reports the en- 
couraging prospects of usefulness in some new aspects 
of Christian labor: 


‘The last year the Lord has developed a new fea- 
ture in our enterprise, or rather an old one in a more 
distinct manner. He has clearly shown that one of 
his designs in planting this church in the ‘ borders of 
Zebulon,’ was to make it an asylum for the poor perse- 
cuted exiles from the Old World of religious oppres- 
sion, The first consignment was about 100 persons, 
accompanied by Rev. F. 0. Nillson and wife, who 
were i from their native land for conscience 
sake. They arrived in the month of June, 1853, and 
by the aid and toil of all our spare men and means, 
for a number of days, they were preserved from the 
land-sharks, with the exception of a few slight 
scratches, and safely landed in their new home in the 
Far West, Since then, we have sent them $70 to keep 
them from starving threugh the winter. The next 
company was between 20 and 30, whom we took care 
of for about a fortnight in our chapel, and then hel 
them on their way; thus saving them of being rob 





: : Ryors.—Rev, A. i 
United States. Promises magnificently. trent) the MiegiOhteok Gh ier ae 
| Pruspyrerian Boanp.—Of the publications of the | elected Professor of Mathematies in Centre College, 
0.3. Board at Philadelphia, we have Ry. 

1. “Memoir of Rev. Joseph W, Barr.” By Rey. EP. | Marturws.—Rev. James Matthews, of Carlisle, Ky., 
Swift, D.D. Adapted to seta Pp. OT be sy peice, Bretton of Latin and mish Litera- 

“ . ” College, e 4 

nd Peter Thompson and the Premium” Pp. 107. resigned. We learn that Mr. ox abapahaerdy myn 


pointment. 


EccrestasticAL Merrincs.—The following statement 
of the time and place of meeting of several ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies in correspondence wil] be useful : 


Tues- 
day, June 26, 1855: General Evangelical Consociation 
of Rhode-Island, Pawtucket, R. L, Tuesday, June .12, 
1855; General Association of Connecticut, West-Meri- 
den,-Conn., Tuesday, June 19, 1855; General Associa- 
tion of New-York, Madrid, N. Y., Wednesday, August 
23, 1854; Pres. and Cong. Convention of Wisconsin, 
Fond-du-Lac, Wis., Th y, Oct. 5, 1854; Synod of 
the German Reformed Church, Lewisburg, Pa. Thurs- 
day, Oct. 17,1854; General Synod of Evangelical Lu- 


theran Church in U.S, Dayton, 0., Thursday, June 


14, 1855. 


ConGREGATIONAL Sxmivary.—The Chicago corre- 
spondent of the Congregationalist mentions a meeting 


held lately in that city to consider the desirableness 


and practicability of establishing a theological semi- 


nary there of the first class, for the benefit of the 
North-west. He says: 


“This matter had previously been considered, al- 


most simultaneously, but without concert, in three of 
the North-western States. At the joint meeting to 
which I have referred, the feeling seemed to be quite 


general, if not altegether unanimous, that the time had 


come when the exigencies of the Church and the de. 
mands of Christ’s cause rendered very needful the estab- 


lishment of sugh a school for the education of the mi- 


nistry. A committee was.appointed to digest a plan 
The | for such an institution, and make inquiries as to a site, 
singing for-the occasion evinced much taste in its selec- | 8nd the procurement of thé necessary funds. This com- 
mittee will be in session here this week, when action 
is ex 
; P for 

self-denial with which they ve Een to pro-| case. 


ected so decisive as to call a General Convention 
) peat of acting finally and efficiently in the 
The prospect I regard as very fair for the speedy 


ip. And although | establishment of a first class Congregational seminary, 
one that will compare well with Andover or Union, 

and in some respects have advantages not possessed 

even by them.” : 


Pomestic Summary. 


Western Vigcinisa.—Property in human caattels ap- 
ars to be exceedingly precarious in the region along 





the banks of the Ohio. mpc, 4 a statement lately 


ublished in one of the papers here, within the last 
nm or twenty years some $150,000 to $200,000 of 


this kind of riches has taken to itself legs and ran 
away. And this is but one county. 


It is presumed 


, that all the counties bordering on the Ohio have been 
God's Providence, cheerfully recommend Mr. Hyde to} equally unfortunate. The facilities for all those who 
choose to own (?) themselves to do se are so great that 
none remain but the lame and the lazy. 
be free, himself must” run away. 
care but little about the matter, and take it very phi- 
Rey. Isaac E. Carey, of Springville, N. Y., has ac- | losophically—at least some do. 


‘ Who would 
The losers appear to 


A Bap Cuaracter.—aAlbert J. Tirrell was tried in 


Massachusetts, some years since, for the murder of 
Maria Bickford, a harlot who had been his mistress for 
some years previous, 
strong,but he escaped conviction on a plea of somnam- 
bulism. He latel 

Marshal aids at th 
he has since been detected b 


it a high bbery. 
One has been dismissed and 1 has died, leaving oe "Tyibune. © ietet mae % 


The proof of his guilt was very 


figured as one of the volunteer 
e surrender of Anthony Burns, and 
the police in trying to 
Te deserves looking after. 


Kyow-Notuines.—The Syracuse Siandard had a re- 


and stands on a handsome lot by itself. On the 19th| port that ground had been purchased in that city for 
of June, the jcorner-stone of their church edifice was | the erection of an edifice destined to be the head-quar- 
Hewit and Plumer delivered addresses on | ters of the Know-Nothings. 

The zeal of the band of disciples who | set on foot, and it was discovered that the State had 
purchased the ground in question for the site of an 
idiot asylum. 


Inquity was thereupon 


Potato Ror.—The following is considered, by old 


and experienced farmers, as a pretty sure remedy for 
Canmive-stazer Caurcu.—We learn from the New-| the potato rot: Select a suitable piece of. ground ; 


plough to the full depth of the good soil, and, as the 


old farmers say, so as to “‘turn up a /eetle yellow dirt ;” 
then subsoil; manure as highly as possible—it doesn’t 
matter much with what, so that it is rich and enough 
of—and, when you have done al! the rest, plant with 
Indian corn. 


Tae Norrorx Convict.—Mrs. Douglass, who was re- 
cently confined in the common jail of Norfolk, Va, for 
giving to youths of dark complexion mora) and reli- 
ious instruction, has recently published a “ Personal 
arrative,” from which it appears she is a native of 
the South—no “abolitionist’—and that her pupils 
were the children of free colored persons. The “Old 
Dominion,” or some of its officials, must have been 
hard pushed when a “case” was made out of the 
amiable endeavors of the benevplent lady. 


for Upper Canada says that twelve years the school- 
laws have sanctioned the establishment of separate 
schools for Roman Catholics and others. Yet the 
number of separate schools has never exceeded fifty, 
and at the latest official returns it had sunk to twenty- 
five, of which four were colored, three Church of Eng- 
land, and the rest Roman Catholic. 


nine Administration men. 
among the post-masters if that is the case. 


affair : 


can. 


by the brook.” 


Lanp Sates 1n Iowa.—We learn 


thirty days,"has not been far from 100,000 per day, 


likely to exceed than be less than seven millions o 
dollars. —Burlington (Iowa) Telegraph, July 5. 


this great world, with all its wealth and woe, with al 


and ships, railroads and steam 


rinting-presses, mag 
netic telegraphs, etc., will soon 


to enter, with stout and cultivated hearts, upon you 


mantle is to descend upon you. 


took place on the 17th inst. 


and a large audience. 
highest terms, by New-Orleans papers. 
su 
French was dispensed with for a Creole. 
rhetoric, mathematics, and natural philoso 
also included. The Louisiana Courier states 
four hours and a half, almost without a moment’s res 


He 
Englis 


rily graduated with a// the honors of his class. 


one hundred cars, freighted with 1200 or 1800 cattl 
hundred and twenty-two cars in 


eattle-freight ever taken to that market in 





sing! e batch by railroad —Springfield Republican. 


Secrarian Scnoors.—The chief school-superintendént F 


Neprasoais—The ‘Hillsdale (Mich.) Standard says 
that it is informed that, upon a careful canvass of the 
country, it is ascertained td a certainty that there are 
There must be disaffection 


CareLessness.—A case of most unwarrantable care- 
lessness in a milkman lately occurred at Manchester, 
N.H. The Mirror gives the following account of the 


“A gentleman in this town, a few days since, un- 
corked a can of milk which had been left dt his house, 
when out jumped a fine plump frog. His frogship, 
however, seemed to be much startled at finding himself 
clothed in white, and after a single glance around 
him, turned about and plunged to the bottom of the 
It is a matter of serious regret that milkmén 
should be so careless when they do their milking down 


from a reliable 
souree that the entries of government lands in this 
State, at the present time, far exceed all former pre- 
cedents, even the great speculative times of 1846. The 
rgrogs amount of land entries in this State for the last 


and the receipts for the current year will be more 


A Worp 10 Bors.—Did you ever think, boys, that 


its minés and mountains set with brilliants, its oceans, 
seas, and rivers laid with pearl and gold, its steamboats 


e given over to the 
hands of the boys of the present age? Thies is what 
really awaits you, and you should look abroad upon 
your inheritance earnestly and hopefully, and prepare 


duties. In after time, let it not be said that you dis- 
graced the place of the great men and heroes whose 


A Sotrrany Grapuate.—The examination of Robert 
Preux, as candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Sciences, at the College of New-Orleans, 
He underwent his soli- 
tary ordeal in publie, before a full faculty of professors, 
The confidence, intelligence, 
and scholarship of the candidate are mentioned in the 
passed 
y in Greek and Latin, and also in Spanish ; 


, were 
at, for 


he sat, calm and unexcited, answering the most intri- 
eate questions. In the evening, his degrees were duly 
conferred, when he delivered an address, and necessa- 


Inowense Cathe Freicut.—On Tuesday, upward of 


and ten or twelve with sheep or swine, making one 
all, passed over the 
Western railroad to Brighton. This, we believe, is the 





by the of our ail missions: aby Tum W >J Ww from Louisville, “ 
every now and then they velar bringg ther shares | ha after « patient fall, ' = ar 
r days ago, we sent out s ship round} all the facts in the ease, L C, Chenoeth, one of the 
Pree with all the officers from our| Hardin.coun whose names are a by-word 
‘ y bt one ya lhe bahay AA sed erp thmaghot She eat ak 
crane teeortinedtiiiees crown.” Elizabethtows. ee 7%: me - ¥ 
‘ —Rev. Reese Happersett has declined| T8UANTS—We met in the city on Saturda friend 
Sek te ihe al ere | fa ooe ce a Ske a 
ee rt Fall River, where Manchester, both of 


New-Havex.—The question of introduci 


into New-Haven at an expense of Mees 
- ° 25, 

was decided on Monday by ballot. The vote aa 

large, and all the wards gave majorities against the 


Arxkansas.—Under the head of ‘ Wanted in Arkan- 
sas,” Smith's Herald enumerates 500,000 industri- 
ous farmers to till the land that is now lying all over 
the State. The land is first-rate, water excellent, and 
the health good. The land will produce cotton, corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, wean and every kind of 
vegetables that grows In é e United States. “The lands 
are now open, ready, and waiting, and there is onl 

one difficulty in the way—slavery is there. . 


CLosr Samine or Currer-Surs,—Our morning and 
evening editions of yester’ay report the arrival of the 
celebrated clipper-ships “ Wild Pigeon,” built by George 
Raynes, of Portsmouth; the “Swee takes,” built by 
Westervelt, of New-York; and the “Flying-Fish: 

built by Donald MacKay, of Boston u 

These three shipe passed the Straits of Sunda—the 
“ Sweepstakes” and “ Wild Pigeon” in company, and 
Mt Slag four days previouely, and after repeat 
edly falling in with each other on the passage, arrived 
here within fourteen hours of the same ius. The 
“Wild Pigeon” being first reported, then the “ Sweep- 
stakes,” and shortly after the “ Flying-Fish.” 

From tae Istumus—The outward passengers per 
Independent line, were carried to the “Summit” ste 
tion, six miles farther than passengers have ever been 
conveyed by railroad before. The Isthmus is healthy, 
and the road rogrenaee rapidly. With the energetic 
and suceéssful labors of Col. Totten, passengers may 
soon expect to cross from ocean to ocean in a few hours. 
The “ Uncle Sam,” which left San Framcisco on the Ist, 
assed the ‘Yankee Blade” entering the harbor of San 
rancisco, and arriyed on the 14th, at 6 P.M, at 
Panama. The passengers of the Independent and 
Mail line, crossed the Isthmus together; and per Inde- 
pendent line came through from San Francisco in 21 
days and 15 hours—the quickest time yet on record. 


Canapa New Curnency.—From a proclamation which 
appears in the Canada Gagette, we learn that the act 
passed in June of last year, to regulate the currency of 
this province, comes into effect-on the lst of August 
next. By it the dollar is to be 5s, of our present cur- 
rency, and the cent one hundredth of a dollar; mill 
one tenth of a cent. Accounts may be kept, and per- 
sons may sue or-be sued, or all business transaotions in 
either denomination of currency shall be legal. 


PortLaNy In SumMen.—Portland has been called 
“the most healthy city of the continent,” and the 
records of mortality for the last thirty years would 
justify this assertion. At any rate, Portland has never 
been visited by the cholera, or suffered from an 
alarming epidemic or contagious disease, and all admit 
that it has the finest summer climate of any city on 
the continent.— Portland State pf Maine, July 22. 
Unpercrounp Rartroav.—The Citizen, a paper re 
cently started in Smithport, McKean county, Pa., has 
the following: A few daye since, three fugitives 
passed through this place on their way to Canada. 
One of our citizens, not having the fear of President 
Pierce or the Fugitive Law before his eyes, had the 
audacity to take them into his house, gave them a 
hearty breakfast and a clean shirt a piece, and sent them 
on their way rejoicing. We have since learned that 
these rebels from justice have safely arrived in Queen 
Vie.’s territory. ’ 


Mason.—William Mason, the pianist, expected to sail 
in the “ Pacific,” which left Liverpool on the 12thinst., 
and will be due here on Sunday. He wil] not appear 
in public until the fall, and is to make his debut in hie 
native city, Boston. 

Bancor.—Knott Crockett, Esq. 
Lime-Rock Bank, and stauneh for t 
elected Mayor of the 


president oi the 
he Maine Law, wae 
new eity of Rockland, at its re- 


cent election, by a handsome majority. The whole 
number of votes for mayor was 925, of which the 
Nebraska and administration Democrats had 76! 

A Goop Sentiment.—A Baltimors rrespondent of 
the National Hra aptly says: 

“If the Union is to be preserved, which God grant 
it may, to be worth preserving it must be a Union of 


fere men with free erp and a corresponding 
ractice. ‘Faith without works is dead.’ ” 
P 


ALasama.— We notice with pleasure that the Legis 
lature of Alabama has ma®e provision for free-schools 
in that State, and that preparations are making for 
carrying the act into effect. 

Vermont.—At the recent session of the County Court 
in Caledonia county, the Grand Jury gave strong tes- 
timony to the efficacy of our Anti-Liquor Law, by their 
report in regard to the county jail. They say: 

“ Having in view the present situation of the county 
of Caledonia, although our predecessors have reported 
the jail insufficient, we report that, in our opinion, the 
same is sufficient for the present, at least for this year, 
while the present Maine Liquor Lew is in force. We 
will further state one particular reason of our coming 
to this conclusion: We are informed by the present 
high-sheriff of this county, who had the general super- 
vision of the jail for the last two years and the present 
year, that the prisoners during the said time have 
gradually decreased till the present term of this court, 
and for the first time for several years past the jail 
has been entirely free from prisoners.” 

The Grand Jury of Orleans county bear similar tes 
timony to the value of the law in that county. The 
following is an extract from their jail report : 

“Owing to some cause, and we believe our Liquor 
Laws the principal, the jail has had for a few years 
ast but few occupants, and the certainty of the con- 
inuance of the present law, we believe, renders it 
unnecessary at present to de more than to cleanse and 
whitewash the rooms.” 

PortLanp, Mz.—The report of the overseers of the 
House of Correction in Portland, to the county com 
missioners, is official evidence to the salutary operation 
of the Maine Law, and to the good effects of closing 
rum-shops. 

“For the yedr ending June, 1853, we felt much 
encouraged when we were enabled tc 4 My that there 
had been but forty-nine commitments for the year, or 
less than one a week. But how much more pleasure 
it gives ua, you may judge, and will undoubtedly par 
ticipate in, as al! human hearts will, to state that the 
commitments for the year ending wiih June, 1854, are 
but nineteen! a diminution of thirty. And, bétter still, 
that for the last six months there have been but seven. 
This is certainly a most cheering account ' 
“With but one exception they were sentenced to 
the House for that devastating sin, drunkenness Re 
move that evil from our midst, and the cells would be 
solitary. It , by the comparison of the twe 
years, to be fest diminishing. We trust another year 
may present a still purer docket.” 

Sarrinc.—The shipping intere: be 
profitable, though less so than it was a few monthe 
sinee. About a hundred ships have been taken oF 
daring the last three months, to k ad in the British 
provinces for England, and more will be wanted be 
fore the first of September. Abovt the same number 
have also been taken for guano freights, and for thirty 
or forty of them véry high rates were paid, to proceed 
»| direetly to the Chincha Islands, and load for the United 
States and England. These engagements, giving em 
f ployment to shipe in the dull season, will have the 
effect to keep up the rates of freight for some time, 
even though a large amount of new tonnage be put 
1 afloat.—Ship. List. 

How. Rosert J. Watxer and Hon. T. Butler King 
arrived in this city yesterday, on their way to Texas, 
. | for the purpose of consummating the arrangements for 
the construction of the great Southern railroad to the 
Pacific, in accordance with the provisions of the char- 
ter of incorporation granted hy the Legislature of that 
State, at its last session. They are in the finest spirits 
r | as to the completion of that magnificent enterprise. — 
Mobile Register, July 15. 

Pmtapetrats Ruw-Suors.—To any one who will 
take the trouble to estimate the amount of money 
which it takes to support these establishments, it will 
be manifest that, upon an average, they must sell to 
the amount of #1800 each in a year; one third. of 
which is profit, or $600 a year for each house, and 
they can hardly pay house-rent and live upon less 
This appalling account makes the figures rise to 
$5,400,000 paid yearly, in the city and county of Phi- 
ladelphia, for intoxicating drinks! The loss of time 
by the intemperate must be more than equal to the 
cost of liquor by them, and the whole is a dead lose 
h | to the community. ; 

Svou as Tax CHOLERA CaLis ror.—-A family of Ger 
mans, who resided on the Chicago road, within fifteen 
‘, | minutes’ walk from the City-Hall, and had been sup- 
— at public expense for the laet eight weeks, has 

en swept away by the cholera, First, the father was 
taken, then the two children, and Jastly, the mother, 
in whose underskirt was found two thousand and five 
hundred dollare in gold. They bad lived amid reek- 
e, | ing filth, fou) stenches, and ae vapors, 

for weeks, and had imposed upon the public charity ; 
but their avarice has availed them nothing. They are 
now rotting in untimely graves of their own seeking, 
a| and the county is sole he'r to their concealed weath.— 
Detroit Free Press. . 
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centre of truth in theological systems ; an element 
of the richest, most refreshing, and_ purifying re- 
ligious experience. To what penitence for sin, to 
what effort for right action, to what trust in God’s 
providence, to what fervent and unquenchable 
love for his character, will this intimate and per- 
fect persuasion of his Kindness naturally prompt 
us! The afflictions that visit us, how may they 


246 
46 |ever be interpreted by it; until not only the 


bow shall be seen amid the storm, but ‘the very 


246 | cloud of our sorrow’ shall itself brigbten like the 








3 Ohe Sudependent. 
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THE KINDNESS OF GOD. 


‘Tuere is nothing more rich and: inspiriting in 
religious experience, as there is certainly nothing 
more central and essential to a just system of reli- 
gious doctrine, than the practical conviction of the 
infinite personal Kindness of God. Yet the sense 
of this, it must be feared, is far more rare than it 
should be, even among truly Christian persons. 
Sometimes one awakes to it almost with a start, 
always with a quickening thrill of happiness, as he 
meditates amid nature, or ponders the Scriptures ; 
and the point at which he thus perceives it, will 
afterwards be memorable to him. Thesoul, onthe 
instant, is serene, strong, and full of light. Itsings 
to itself, and sings to God, in inarticulate but real 
hymns of thanksgiving and praise. It feels at the 
moment such swelling and irrepressible love to its 
Author, it is so sensible of his glory, that it seems 
that nothing to come thereafter can check or mar 
its perfeet peace. It is inwardly superior to the 
excitements of temptation, in the beautiful energy 
of this pure passion, It can meet sorrow and dis- 
appointment—this is its thought—with the un- 
doubting cohfidence of this new-born affection, 
even welcoming the opportunity of attesting its 
fidelity to Him whom it so entirely loves, And 
all the labor accomplished for Him will hold 
within it hereafter its own reward. It will be 
always a sweet office of Love; and never again a 
toilsome task, performed under strong constraint 
of conscience. 


This is the instant thought of the soul, to which 
there has been revealed, by an inner illumination, 
the Kindness of God. How trivial, oftentimes, 
may be the occasions on which this is made; yet 
how uniform and constant are the results so pro- 
duced by it ! One watches an, insect, creeping swift- 
ly over the rustic seat, while shadows from the shel- 
tering trees play back and forth over its path ; and 
at once the thought comes with a vividness, silence, 
and suddenness as of light breaking out upon 
darkness :-—‘ How wonderful is this! What per- 
fect contrivance for the happiness of this creature ! 
What splendors of color, what litheness, grace, 
and buoyancy of form, what evident, bounding 
gladness and pleasure filling the frame, as the result 
of God’s plan! And yet this is but one! On every 
one of all these millions that fill the wood, whose 
drowsy murmur lades the air, an cqual care hath 
been expended! And that same kindness, illus- 
trious bere, ig equally real, and is really as mani- 
fest to the penetrating eye, on all the forms of life 
and motion! It fills the creation ! It beams upon 
the sunshine. Its evidence palpitates on each 
glittering ripple of yon silvery bay. It is shown 
ever freshly in our happy sensations. It is on our 
breath, in our life, at all moments. Oh! God, 
thou infinitely kind, I thank and praise thee! 

This is one mode, an obvious one, in which 
the impression of the boundless’and perfect Kind-. 
ness of God may imprint itself on the heart. So 
the sense of it may come to us as we watch 
the animated movement of childhood; as we let 
the eye bathe itself in the glories of the sunset; 
as we listen to the merry or passionate song of 
the bird who swings on the bending tip of the 
elastic branch. There are myriads of facts apd 
forms amid nature, each one of which as con- 
sidered becomes a separate glowing star-point, 
‘through which shines the glory’ that is ever over- 
head. The changing aspects of the day, the light 
and darkness, the sunshine and the rain, clouds, 
breezes, noon-calmness, twilight gloaming, all 
give sun-pictures of the Kindness that ordained 
them ; and. all may thus mediate to us a new 
revelation; may brighten from within till they 
become to us an Evangel : 

And then, when we open the pages of the 
Scriptures, to read their inspired representations 
amid nature, from what innumerable texts beams 
the safe vivid meaning! We have been accus- 
tomed to think of God, perhaps, as a Being of 
power chiefly, or of justice, and of majesty. 
Certainly it has seemed to us that the Psalmists 
and Prophets of the elder dispensation so chiefly 
conceived of him. But now, on a sudden, how 
full aro all the Seriptures seen to Le of gladdest 
trust and exultation in his Krvpness! ‘The 
Lord is merciful, and full of compassion ; slow to 
anger, and of great mercy :’ this seems, to the 
newly-enlightened eyes, to be almost the burden 
of the Old-Testament revelations. . And when we 
come to the New, and meet God there as present- 
ed and incarnated in the person of Jesus, the 
whole narrative, the whole portraiture becomes 
luminous with this spirit! The babe in the man- 
ger is haloed with it. The youth in the temple 
shows it, no Jess than a supernatural wisdom. 
The eyes of the man who looks upon Jerusalem 
are tearful with its evidence. The voice of the 
friend who makes the cottage so beautiful and 
acred to its affectionate inmates bears the pathos 
of the tenderest sensibility towards others on all 
its liquid harmonious tones. Through the whole 
life of Jesus shows the Kindness of God; not 
effeminate or undiscriminating, yet copious and 
perfect. And in the scenes of his death it is con- 
centrated to an effulgence before which the heart 
that attentively considers it must melt into sym- 
pathy, or be tumed to ashes !—Of this infinite 
Kindness God is shown to us through Jesus. And 
thus nature becomes more luminous than ever, 
the Hebrew Scriptures take a clearer significance, 
as related to this perfect expression of his charac- 
ter; as interpreted in the light that emanates from 
Immanuel ! 

If we have not had this conception of God, it 
is well for us to seek it. If we have had it we 
should prise it, as above all wealth of artistic 


Apostle’s ‘into a shining pillar of the Divine 
Presence !’ 
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NEBRASKA AND THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


Ovr Presbyterian friends, on both sides of the 
great schism, seem to be not quite contented with 
the position of their supreme judicatories in re- 
gard to that great national crime which signal- 
izes the year of our Lord 1854. The Hvangelist, 
as the advocate of one sect, and the Presbyterian, 
in bebalf of the other, have been doing some- 
what, in their respective methods, to mystify the 
matter. 

“The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America,” and 
“The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America,” were 
both in session while the measure which was to 
legalize slavery throughout a region larger than 
the thirteen States of the original Union, was 
still pending in Congress. That measure was not 
only intrinsically wicked, making the most 
hideous form of oppression lawful, where it was 
previously unlawful, by express and positive legis- 
lation ; it was also a shameful violation of the 
public faith, which, for more than the third part 
of a century, had been pledged to posterity and 
to the world that, in those territories, all slavery 
should be prohibited “for ever.” Against that 
measure, Christian ministers by thousands, of all 
parties and denominations, and patriotic and _re- 
ligious citizens by tens of thousands, had earnestly 
protested, by memorial and remonstrance. Against 
that measure, prayer was offered to God, without 
ceasing, in private, and on every returning day of 
worship, in thousands of Christian congregations. 
Was it not to be expected that “ The General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America,” would utter itself unequivo- 
cally at such a crisis in the progress of our na- 
tional delinquency? Was it not to be expected 
that the great sensorium of Presbyterianism, to 
which, if the system were in a sound and normal 
condition, every nerve must needs bring its report, 
would feel with sharpest pang the pain which a 
Christ-like mind must feel in- the contemplation 
of so great a wickedness? Was it net to be ex- 
pected that, from the highest “court of Jesus 
Christ” in the land, holding its session at the very 
hour of destiny, there would proceed some timely 
“ deliverance,” some “solemn act and testimony” 
concerning the duty of ministers, of Christians, 
of citizens, of legislators, of government, of the 
nation / 

“The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America,” is the 
successor of that patriotic and Christian body 
which, in 1787, “did highly approve of the gene- 
ral principles in favor of universal liberty which 
prevail [or did at that time prevail] in America, 
and the interest which many of the States had 
taken in promoting the abolition of slavery ;” and 
which, at the same time, “recommended it to all 
their people to use the most prudent measures 
consistent with the interests and the state of civil 
society in.the countries where they live, to pro- 
cure eventually the final abolition of slavery in 
America.” It claims to be identical with that 
body which, in 1815, “ assured all the ehurches 
under their care, that they viewed with the deep- 
est concern amy vestiges of slavery which may 
exist in our country.” It pretends to be identical 
with that body which, in 1818, did not hesitate 
to say, “ It is manifestly the duty of all Christians 
who enjoy the light of the present day, when the 
inconsisteney of slavery both with the dictates of 
humanity and religion, has been demonstrated, 
and is generally seen and acknowledged, to use 
their honest, earnest, and unwearied endeavors to 
correct the errors of former times, and as speedily 
as possible to efface this blot on our holy religion, 
and to obtain the complete abolition of slavety.” 
But, in 1854, the General Assembly, being in 
session while a measure was in progress to make 
slavery lawful over wide territories in which slavery 
had been prohibited for ever, found itself under 
the ignominious necessity of keeping silence. The 
apostasy of Southern Presbyterians from the first 
principles of Christian righteousness, has become 
so general and so fierce, that the Assembly, with 
a judicious.and “ conservative” reference to its 
sectarian interests, could not venture to remon- 
strate. It dared not say from its high place of 
moral and religious influence, that such violation 
of the pub‘ic faith is a shame for ever; or that 
the-system which robs the laborer of. his wages 
and scorns all human rights, can not be made 
lawful by an act of Congress, without becoming 
at once a national crime, and the personal crime 
of every citizen consenting or concurring in the 
wickedness. ; F 

We are not complaining that the Assembly 
took no step in advance of its former position on 
the application of church-discipline to slave-own- 
ers professing godliness. That was not thé ques- 
tion of the day. The pendency of this far higher 
and plainer question was reason enough for the 
postponement of that. We are complaining that 
on the question of the day—a question of out- 
rageous public wickedness—the Assembly was 
silent. 

Shall we be told that the General Assembly, 
being an ecclesiastical and religious body, never 
meddles with questions of government or legisla- 
tion? Such a pretense would be grossly false.. 
What kind of a question is that of transporting 
and opening the public mails on the Sabbath 
day? What kind of a question is that of nego- 
tiations to secure the right of public worship to 
our citizens in foreign countries? What kind of 
a question is that of the Maine Law? If Pres- 
byterians in the slaveholding States had not com- 
mitted themselves to the anti-Christian doctrine 
that this American slavery is a righteous and 
Divinely-authorized arrangement, the Assemb!y 
would have uttered no uncertain sound. On 
what politico-moral question was Presbyterianism 
afraid to pronounce an opinion, till Southern 
demagogues had cowed the Southern churches 
into apostasy # : 





accomplishment or of scientific knowledge. It is a 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE “KNOW NOTHINGS? 

Tue rise of the new and powerful party which 
is popularly described by the above title is a 
suggestive fact among recent political and social 
developments. The secresy that attends the con- 
stitution, and in part the operations, of the party, 
of course protects it to some extent from criti- 
cism ; while unavoidably exciting the apprehen- 
sions of those who believe, with Washington, that 
secret political societies are of course detrimental 
in an inter-related and self-sustaining republic. 
It seems evident, however, as it is generally 
admitted we believe, that the aim of this new 
party is, for the present at least, the elevation of 
none to office but those born on the soil, and 
Protestant in their faith; the consequent dis- 
crediting of foreigners, particularly of Irishmen, and 
more particularly still of Irish Catholics, as can- 
didates for any office ; the expulsion of them from 
the offices which they already fill, and the exclu- 
sion of them from others which they may seek to 
obtain. That this is the aim of the new party, is 
inferred, we take it, by others as by us, not so 
much from any knowledge possessed by journal- 
ists or the public of their constitution and plans, 
as from the fact that this is the line of political 
action on which their members seem to have 
united in all parts of the country, and by their 
success in which they have made themselves at 
once notorious and formidable. All other dis- 
tinctions, of Whig or Democrat—if this ancient 
distinction is to be admitted as still extant—of 
pro-slavery or anti-slavery, of Radical or Con- 
servative, ‘liberal’ or ‘orthodox, seem to’ be 
ignored by them; and the sole distinction which 
they recognize as important is that between the 
native American and the foreign-born, the protest- 
ant and the papist. The political power in. this 
country is to be restored to the hands of the for- 
mer, and to be maintained in them. 

To this general line of policy, we certainly can 
offer no objection, if it be regarded as temporary, 
reactionary, a policy of admonition and restraint 
toward foreign Romanists, and not as a general 
and permanent policy to be inaugurated through- 
out the country. On the other hand, considering 
it in the former light, we welcome and rejoice in 
it, and are strengthened by it in our hopes for 
the perpetuity ofthe Republic. It confirms us in 
an impression which we have long had, that there 
is no other sentiment so strong in this country, 
be the other what it may be, as the native Ameri- 
can sentiment; and that whensoever, and by 
whatsoever occasions, this shall be thoroughly 
and widely aroused, it will make an impression 
upon politics and social affairs in comparison with 
which every other is inconsiderable. We doubt 
not that this is true; and that it is the power of 
this sentiment—which is at the same time a judg- 
ment with some men, a passion with others, and 
a sentiment with all natives—which has given its 
energy and succgss to this new party. As a pro- 
digious rebuke to our small politicians, whose 
tendency to ‘trade’ seems otherwise unconquer- 
able, and as a ponderous reiction from the excess- 
ive Erinization, if we may coin’ the word, of our 
recent city, state, and national politics, we greet 
the movement, are willing to forget as far as pos- 
sible the antecedents of its reputed originators, 
and are glad of its successes. If it shall go on till 
it makes Bishop Hughes and his priestly coadju- 
tors feel in every fibre that they have no more 
power than so many chained catamounts against 
the awakened judgment of the American people, 
and that, though they may sell votes, they can 
not command power in the Republic, we shall be 
all the more glad of it, and all the more confident 
that it marks a new stage of enlightened and 
prosperous political development. 

But beyond this, our sympathy with this move- 
ment docs not reach. It is in its nature, we judge, 
a reactionary and excessive movement. It requires 
the postponement of questions too important to 
be permanently adjourned. It is wise and neces- 
sary to curb the foreign, and especially the Cath- 
olic element in our political system ; to rein it up 
with even a sharp and cutting check, when it tends 
to too great action and dominance. But it is not 
wise to hold this element at defiance, or so con- 
stantly and systematically to exclude it from repre- 
sentation, as to make it a hostile and self center- 
ing power in the midst of our free democratic 
institutions. To amalgamate with our own the 
foreign populations that throng upon us, is the 
condition of our national security and strength ; 
and this should be the aim of patriotic states- 
manship. We can not obliterate and we can 
not expel it. We must, then, overrule, absorb, 
and assimilate it. Romanism itself, as prevailing 
among the people who here profess it, is to be 
tempered in this country by the influence of the 
free political and religious systems with which it 
is confronted, and into contact with which it is 
hourly brought. But its people must be allowed 
to mix with others, on relations of general politi- 
cal equality, and must not ge severed from them 
by irremovable disabilities, impersonal and impas- 
sable, if this effect is to be realized. The better rule 
in the end, therefore, doubtless will be found, to 
judge no man by his origin alone or chiefly, but 
every man by his personal character and life; to 
take his creed as one of the elements in ourjudg- 
rment of himself, but not to make even the pro- 
fession of Romanism a universal barrier to office. 
And to this philosophical and just centre, the 
political pendulum whose violent and un:xpected 
oscillation now astonishes the country, will 
undoubtedly by and by settle quietly down. 

As we have intimated, too, the questions between 
Slavery and Anti-Slavery, and between the cham- 
pions of other abuses and thie advocates of other 
reforms, can not be long postponed to this ques- 
tion between the native and the foreign-born. 
This question has a special prominence at pre- 
sent; but the others have a paramount and per- 
manent importance, and will gradually but cer- 
tainly sink this one before them. 
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CONNECTICUT MAINE. LAW. 


Tue new law of the State of Connecticut, sup- 
pressing the traffic in intoxicating drinks, went 
into operation on Tuesday of the present week. 
It was framed with great care to avoid all consti- 
tutional objections. It was enacted by very great 
majorities in both branches of the legislature. 
None can deny that it expresses, clearly and 
peremptorily, the will of the people of that ancient 
commonwealth. None can affirm that it is the 
work of any political party. It is neither a De- 
mocratic measure, nor a Whig measure; and 
though the Free-Soil party are more generally in 
' favor of this law than the members of the other 








parties, the law was not distinctively their work, 
nor was the enactment of it their victory. Hardly 
any recent law in the statute-books of Connecti- 
cut has been enacted by so unequivocal an ex- 
pression of the people’s will. The Democratic 
party itself could not stand with undivided front 
against the demand for such a law. Without the 
votes of “Maine Law Democrats” in the elections 
and in the legislature, the measure could not have 
bem carried; for without that element in its 
favor, the opposition among the members of the 
other parties would have been strong enough to 
defeat it. : 

It must be understood then that the new law | 
in Connecticut, “for the suppression of intemper- 
ance,” is most unequivocally the act of the ma- 
jority independent of all parties. Yet there is a 
strong minority in opposition to it. Not only the 
appetite and self-degradation of the drunkards, 
but the cherished indulgences and luxuries of 
many who have prudence and self-control enough 
to avoid the misery of drunkenness, are interfered 
with. The gains of those who were growing rich 
in the prosecution of a lucrative traffic are cut off. 
Not a few who never willingly sacrificed any 
‘interest, convenience, or pleasure of their own to 
so theoretical and fanciful a consideration as the 
public welfare, find themselves compelled to sacri- 
fice something of pleasure, something of conve- 
hience, and something perhaps of interest, because 
the majority, after many years of deliberation and 
free discussion, have determined that these little 
sacrifices are necessary to the welfare of the State, 
and have recorded their determination in the form 
of law, upon the pages of the statute-book, 

The next question then in Connecticut—the 
question pending since the first of August is, 
WHETHER THE MAJORITY SHALL GOVERN. 

As might be expected, men who scoff at the 
idea of “the higher law,” and who belie them- 
selves if they do not believe that a statute enacted 


in conformity with the constitution is the ultimate |. 


rule of right and wrong, are resolutely anq bitterly 
determined to put every possible obstruction in 
the way of this law, and to violate it if they dare. 
They raise the question whether the majority shall 
govers. 

Law must express the moral sense of the 
people as a whole, or it will be felt to be oppress- 
ive, and in the end will fail of being executed. 
If this law is executed, not only at first but with 
increasing efficacy, the world will understand that 
it expresses the moral sense not merely of a ma- 
jority in Connecticut but of the people ofthat 
old Commonwealth taken as a whole. 
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A SIGNIFICANT PICTURE. 


We clip the following as a sample of adver- 
tisemments in Southern newspapers from the New- 
Orleans Creole : 

. SLAVE DBHPOT, 133 Baronne street.—The undersigned 
has on hand, and will keep constantly for sale, for ei:her 
Cash or City Acceptances, a full assortment of slaves, 


consisting of Mechanics of all descriptions, House and 
Field Servants, etc. 


Having leased the large and commodious three-story dwelling, 
No. 183 Baronne street, neat the Carroliton Depot, he is prepdred 
to accommodate Transient Traders, and their Slaves, on as rea- 
sonuble terms as can be obtained in the city, having accommoda- 
tions tur between two and three hundred Negroes, and the advan- 
tages of a large and fine yard. . 

{2 Particular attention will be paid to consignment of 
Slaves. THOMAS J. FRISBY, 133 Baronne street. 

Rererences: Fellows & Co., © & 
Co., J. G@. Cocks & Co., Watt & DeSaulles. 

We call attention to the picture that prefaces 
every such advertisement. What does it signify ? 
The alacrity of the slave to do his work? Or 
his hurry to escape from the slave-depot? Or 
his eagerness to quit his present master, on the 
principle that he can not be worse off? Or his 
general disposition to run away! Do slave- 
dealers consider swiftness of foot a special recom- 
mendation of a negro, and the point to be made 
prominent in an advertisement? Or is this an 
honest caveat to purchasers as to the migratory 
character of such property / 

We would suggest a picture that should con- 
vey some idea of permanence; say, a man 
clined by his hands and feet, or two chained 
together by the neck, ora naked woman planting 
cotton under the lash of the overseer; or, if 
slavery is a blessed institution—a peaceful cabin, 
with Uncle Tom and Aunt Chloe sitting lovingly 
at the door, while the “little niggers” romp 
freely with Massa’s children. By all means let 
the system have a symbol that looks like perma- 
nence! 


erson, J. C. Ricke & 
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CHURCH - BUILDING IN THE NORTH - WEST. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES. 


‘ Cutcaco, July 26, 1854. 
To tux Epitors or Tax InpEPENDENT: 

Gentiemen: You are aware that the proportion of 
the $50,000 church- building fund appropriated to this 
great State is all exhausted, and yet there are constant 
ealls for aid. Our railroads are creating new towns 
and centers of business everywhere, which ought to 
be occupied. But what shall we dof Is it not time 
to move for a new effort to raise one hundred thousand 
dollars for this object? Below I give you a letter 
just received, which is a sample of very many. If any 
one wishes to aid’ the church named, they can send 
donations to you, to be forwarded, or to the editors of 
the Congregational Herald, Chicago. 

By the way, just now the Theological Seminary ques- 
tion is oceupying a good deal of attention in ;the 
Nor.h-West. Our N. S. Presbyterian brethren have 
turned a sudden summerset, and, two days after lay- 
ing the corner-stone of the Galena Seminary at that 
place, voted to remove to Chicago; else the Congrega- 
tionalists would get that point and gain an advantage! 
We are, however, going steadily on with our plans. 
A convention will meet in September, with reference 
to it. We have also a new evidence of the cooperative 
spirit of our Presbyterian brethren, in the establish- 
ment by them of a new and avowedly denominational 
college at Galena, in the midst of the union colleges 
at Davenport, Galesburg, Jacksonville, and Beloit. 
“ Young Presbytery” is enterprising, is it not? 

In haste, yours, etc., J. C. H. 
, Ini, July 18, 1854. 
Rey. J. C. Hotproox : 

Dean Sm: I write at present to give you a brief 
history of our church matters here.- Last fall, a Con- 
gregational church was organized, with the under- 
standing that this place was to be center, a3 soon as 
we could secure a place to meet in, and now we feel that 
we must have a house of worship here. We have 
started a subscription and have obtained about $400, 
and we expect to get perhaps $100 more. We want 
to build a house that will cost from $800 to $1000. 
There are some persons in this place, of other denomi- 
nations, who are waiting to see our plans fail, and then 
a bold effort would be made to build, and they would, 
no doubt, succeed, as they would be willing to put up 
with any thing in order to get the start, and we would 
be prevented for years to come. . 

As the $50,000 fund has all been expended, and as 
Eastern Christians still feel that church-erection is a 
most important enterprise, we thought perhaps we 
might get some assistance from individual churches ; 
and neither I nor our minister have any extensive 
acquaintance at the East, and we should be glad for 
you to name some ministers whose churches would 





probably be willing to assist us. You know that, asa 
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Congregational church, we are entirely alone, and it 
is somewhat problematical whether one can live on 
this soil. We are confident it can. 

Our church is young. We have 19 members, all 
poor, but willing to do what they can in this enter- 

Are there not some pious men who have the 
means and the heart to aid us in this enterprise! If 
you know of such men, will you please make known to 
them our plans and our pressing need, and try to enlist 
their pockets in this affair, or send us their names, that 
we may appeal to them! 

We have good congregations at our school-house, 
two miles from this place, and we have no doubt that, 
if we can succeed in building such a house as we want 
to build, we shall very soon have it filled. There is 
no point on the railroad, between and 
where there is so favorable an opportunity to build up 
a church of our denomination, as here. Indeed, here 








there is no other denominational church organized, to 
stand in our way at present. 


We should be glad to hear from you as soon as| MONEY-MARKET AND COMMERCIAL 


possible, with any advice you may give, as we fee 
this enterprise must go, if possible. 
Very truly yours. 
dienes ahem 


YALE COLLEGE. 


Tur annual commencement exercises took place 
last week. The wéather was fine, and the attendance | 
large. . 

There were several interesting meetings of the classes | 
of former years. The class of 1804, met in honor of | 
their fiftieth anniversary; the class of 1814 for their ' 
fortieth, the class of 1824 for their thirtieth, that of 
1829 for. their quarter-of-a-century, class of 1834 for 
their twentieth, and so on. Of the class of 1804, there 
are 22 survivors, out of 66; und of the class of 1814, 
there are 46 out of 82 who graduated forty years 
before. Of the class of 1884, numbering 65, only seven 
have died; while the class of 1851 has already been 
nearly decimated in ten years. 

The Concio ad Olerum, by Rev. W. Perkins, of Meri- 
den, was an earnest and eloquent exhibition of some 
popular doctrines and courses of policy in the religious 
world on. the question of. slavery, considered in the 
light of hindrances to the proper working of “the 
Scriptural doctrine of sanctification,” which was the 
topic assigned to him by the Genera! Association. 

The meeting of theA lumni was attended by five or 
six hundred graduates of former years, among whom 
was the aged ex-President of Middlebury College, Rev. 
Dr. Jeremiah Atwater, of the class of 1793. The oldest 
living graduate is ten years his senior—Rey. Payson 
Williston, of the class of 1783. . 

Hon. Linus Childs, class of 1824, presided, and 
Hon. W. H. Washington, M. C., class of 1834, was 
secretary. Prayer by Rev. Dr. James Murdock, class 
. oe W.S. Dutton read the following list of alumni 
who had died since the commencement of 1853 : 

Class of 1787, William Hawley, died June 16, 1554. 
“ 1789, William Brown, died March 16, 1854. 
“ 1790, Semel Jones, L.L.D., died August 9, 1955. 


1797, Bradley, died Nov, 11, 1853. 
1800, Shubael Bartlett, died June 15, 1854. 
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has several fair daughters, which promise to be » 


of the name. May their number 


never be jess! 


following is the order from the oldest to the You 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, New-York. 
Plymouth Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
Plymouth Chureh, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Plymouth Chareh, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Plymouth Church, Rochester, New-York 
Plymouth Church, Syracuse, New-Y o>} 
Plymouth Church, Adrian, Michigan 
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sufficient to allay all fears in regard to any 
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The fall business is now commencing, with 
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| the North and West continue good, while tho 


3, 1853. 
. Cleveland, died Oct. 2, 7. 


1829, Heury A. Walker, died April, 1854 
1830, Alexander H. Bishop, died Feb, 3, 1864. 
1831, James H. Fowles, died March 5, 1654. 
1838, Samuel D, Marshall, died April 12, 1854 
1835, John 8, Abbott, died Sept. 26, 1855 
1841, David B. Colton, died Sept. 6, 1853 
1842, Joseph H. Alter, died April 12, 1664 
1544, Samuel D. March, died Dec. 11, 1853 
1846. William Miner, died Dec. 26, 1503. 
1847. James G. Rowland, died Aug 20, 1853 
1847, William Gunton, died Apri! 1, 1654. 
1847, Francis L. Hodges, died July, 27, 1853 
1847, Lucius Lyon, died Aug. 12, 1852. 

1847, John D. Smith, died April 20, 1853. 
1849, Horatio Hollister, died rept. 10, 1-53. 
1860, Edward C. Clarke, died Sept. 1, 185.. 
1851, George Hopkins, died Dec., 1 

1853, David O. Morehouse, died June, 1854. 


Ex-Governor Baldwih, class of 1811, paid a feeling 
tribute to the memory of Hon. John Davis, class of 
1812; and Mr. Pierpont, class of 1804, pronounced a 
brief eulogy on Josiah Holbrook, class of 1810. Others 
spoke for the classes of 1814, 1824, 1834, 1844, and 
1861. al 

Hon. Wm. H. Seward was called oP: as a representa- 
tive of a sister institution, (Union College.) He said, it 
seemed to him that the influence of Yale College, and 
New-Haven, and Oonnectiont was ubiquitous. It 
seemed to him that no body ever did any thing, but 
Yale was somehow mixed up in it. It seemed as if 
no body ever knew any thing, but his knowledge came 
from Yale; and as if no body ever learned any thing, 
but his teacher came from Yale; as if no body ever | 
eat in s legislative body, but he sat next some body 
from Yale; as if no body had ever any thing to do 
with the public charities, but he met a graduate of 
Yale ; as if no body ever engaged in a law-suit, and had 
a vexatious adversary to oppose, and conquer him, 
[pointing to Daniel Lord, 4] but that adversary 
came from Yale College. 

Rev. Dr. Boardman, of Philadelphia, class of 1829, 
took occasion to censure a want of enthusiasm 
which he supposed had been manifested, when the sub- 
ject of the Waion had been alluded to by previous 
speakers. Hon. Mr. Washington, S. B. Chittenden, 
Mr. Gwinn, and Mr. Dulles, formerly a missionary to 
India, also spoke. After Mr. Dulles had concluded, 
Rev. Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, being called up by the 
audience, spoke for fifteen minutes, repelling the in- 
sinuations of Dr. Boardman, in behalf of himself and 
thealumni. He would not allow an insinuation against 
his loyalty to the Union. He was called to order by 
Dr, A. H. Stevens, of New-York, but the meeting de- 
clined to decide him out of order. Daniel Lord, of 
New-York, attempted to move an adjournment, but 
was décided out of order. Dr. Bacon went on amid 
applause, claiming a right to express his devotion to 
the Union as well as the brother from Philadelphia. 
The scene was. one of excitement, and made an im- 
pression. 

The poem of Mr. Saxe, and the oration of Governor 
Seward, before the Phi Beta Kappa, drew crowded 
houses, notwithstanding the heat. 

On Thursday, commencement ‘day, the weather was 
delightful, the heat having been mitigated by a shower 
during the night. The literary exercises of the gradu- 
ating class were of a high order, and deeply impressed | 
the members of older classes with a conviction of the | 
progress made in collegiate education. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred on ninety-seven young 
gentlemen of the graduating class.) Among them is 
Sung Wing, a native Chinese, who is said to have been | 
distinguished during his college course for his ability | 
as a writer, ranking among the best in his class. 

The degree of Bachelor of Philosophy was conferred | 
upon R. Expinosg, George B. Pierson, A. T. Mosman, 
J. A. Duvillard, Adrian Terry, 8, L. Crosby, D. E. Par- 
sons; and the degree of Bachelor of Laws upon three 
graduates of the law school. 

The degree of Master of Arts was conferred in course 
on thirty-one members of the class of 1851. 

Bhe honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
on John Keilbourn and Rev. W. F. Williams, of Mogsul, 
in Asia, formerly students in Yale College; and on | 
Charles S. Lester, Esq., of Saratoga Spa, Rev. John 
W. Olmstead, and W. L. Wood. ~ 

The degree of LL.D. was conferred on John Adams, 
for many re Principal of Philips’ Academy, Ando- 
ver; His Excellency Governor Dutton, and Hon. Wm, 
HL. Seward, 

Hon. Joseph H. Lumpkin, of Athens, Ga, has been 
chosen to deliver the annual oration before the literary 
societies of Yale College, in 1855; and the Rev. F. D. 
Huntington, of Boston, was appointed substitute. No 
poet appears to have been elected. 

The oy of raising $150,000 for the college, intro- 
duced by Mr. Lord at the meeting of the alumni last 
year, is in successful progress. At the alumni meeting 
it was stated that $80,000 were already pledged; and 
the spirit there manifested indicates that the whole 
$150,000 will be ultimately secured. 

A meeting was held of the alumni of the theological 
seminary, at which it was voted to call a full meeting 
next year, with a view to a permanent organization of 
the alumni. 
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Temexeance Gatnentxe.—It is proposed, as there 
will-be a large collection of temperance men from 
every part of the State, at the Anti-Nebraska meeting 
at Saratoga Springs, on the 16th, that the opportunity 
be improved for a temperance gathering on the day 
following, for consultation and mutual encouragement. 
In this the American Temperance Union cordially | 
concur. In behalf of Executive Committee, 

Wu.us E. Doves, 
Tuxo. L. Ovrurr, 
Jor Mansa. 
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Vr. Adams moved to amend, by adding a section to 


~xtecn years, imploring the attention of Congress. “The 


iord 


Aveust 3, 1854. | : 


y xenon oi fr anager le 


pange 1m — a 
' se aid departments of life, as more to be 
po How careful we be not 
in soldiers and sailors. 
make our vessels of war 


ted, Jet them carry the temperance fi 


o ° may conv 
— ee isdn of pons t the world 
» oo that the American army and navy are 
- ‘am, and they will be a terror of the world, 
‘world, but to benedt the world by 
the wor ut to benefit the world by 
ares —° our ships, as they go into the ports of 
» world, be great temperance lecturers, having the 
vstest influence On morals. If the House adopt this 


nd navy: J 
yan abite of eobriet 


vernment will refuse to enlist 
ousands of mothers and fathers 
of their hearts for the 
, and remember Con- 


js in them; for 
Ten 
J] bless you from the bottom 


Ww makers will be ashamed to drink rum, 


The amendment was adopted, but afterwards re- 

~ — and rejected, by the casting vote of the 
July 26. 

Aa oppressively hot day spent by the Senate on the 

yi) and Diplomatic bill. 

\r, Hamlin’s amendment offered yesterday for Cus- 

Houses and Marine Hospitals was adopted. Yeas 


1 


Mr, Bell moved an amendment increasing the an- 


gas 29, Nays 16. ‘ 
Tho House passed the Navy Appropriation Bill. 
July 27: 
ju Senate, the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
It appropriates above $15,000,000! 


Messrs. Adams, Atehison, Chase, Dodge of 
isconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Fessenden, Foot, Gillette, 


Navs: 


Nebraska, and the like sum for the same purposes 
Kansas, and repealing se much of the Nebraska and 


Tort Leavenworth. Adopted. 


ing votes on the Se- 


ich was agreed to, and the bill ia now passed. 

July 28. 
4eoator Pearoe, of Maryland, submitted a resolution 
inquiry into the recent destruction of Greytown, by 
ane.” Ado 


ar to sus- 


In the House, Mr. Elliott, of Massachusetts, moved 


\k having for its object the repeal of the Fugitive- 
aveLaw. * 

A vote being taken upon the motion, it was lost. 
a8 45, nays 120. 


army. 
The bill was read a third time and passed. 
House, in committee, considered fifty-four pri- 


ate five additional millions of dollars. 
3 ordered to be printed, to let all see what they 


° July 29. 


bill providing better accommodations for the post- 


The bill providing for the payment te Col. Fremont 
$185,000, for beef furnished by him to the Indians 
California, was taken up, read a third time, and 


The River and Harbor Bill them came up, and: Se- 
bill, if the veto power was allowed the Secretary 


© as to give suspensionary power to the Presi- 


‘2 Congress to consult the President as to what he 
approve and what he will not approve! Or is 
imetion from the President that he will veto a 
aaure to yey a Senators from exercising and act- 
pon their own judgment of what is just, wise, 
Congress is to be the mere echo of the Execu- 
s will, it becomes an expensive incumbrance. 
practice in British legislation is for the ministry 


nistry can not do this, it usually resigns, and a 
ager ministry is formed. But the theory of our 
With 
it was intended to make the legislative power inde- 
of the Executive. 
July 31. 
IN SENATE. 
eward reported the House bill granting a pen- 
) Betsy Nash, widow of Dr. Nash, of Madison 
unty \. Y. teeaid she was an old and infirm lady, 
1 would not, probably, be living at the next session. 
1oved the bill he now considered. Agreed to, and 


M 


$2000 to the widow of James Batchelder, lately 
i while aiding the United States Marshal to exe- 
the laws in Boston. 
Foote —— the reading of the report in Betsy 
ead. 


the session. I wish distinctly to state the attitude 
the question before the Senate, in order that the 
tate end the country may eee, if any embarrassment 


The House of Representa- 


& moment, I desire to say that the friends of the 
the report of the majority and of the views of 
unority of the committee, without any argument 


nvead. If they desire to diseuss it, of course we 
‘ir. to diseuss the other side. 

“r, Seward. At the present time, under such cireum- 
mit that itis neither wise nor tight to give it a fic- 
ous support in this mode, unless I shall be shown 
‘is an extreme case and requires such action. There 
° extreme case in the original bill. This widow 
‘sy Nash and her hueband have been before us for 


elder case is two months old—no more. 


— w of the soldier who fo 


Now, if 
Se ee . ht the battles of his 
Y 12 1812, can wait here for sixteen years, to 


a bounty to be paid immediately, can wait 
session, especially if by allowing it we 
Mr Bright opposed the amendment. It was out of 
*r and justice to move to add one private bill to 


The amend:nent was then adopted—Yeas 35, Nays 
8 follows 
ri-—Messrs, Atchison, Bayard, Bell, Benjamin, 
a E ge 
Dodge of Iowa, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, 
louston, Hunter, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tenn., 
Mason, Morton, Norris, Pettit, Pearce, Pratt, 
a Slidell, Thomson of N. J., Toombs, 
cy ells, , 
\sis—Mersrs. Bright, Chase, Oooper, Fessenden, 
“oot, Gillette, Rockwell, Seward, Stuart, Sumner, 


Mr, Sumner moved to add to the bill a section re- 
Ming the Fugitive-Slave law. 

‘Le Chairman, Mr. Cooper, decided the amendment 
“he bill then, as amended, passed. Yeas, 27; Nays, 
Mr. Sumner said, that some time 


ago he had given 
for the repeal of 


ry S© proceeding to speak. 
ur Gwin objected to the reception of the bill. 
* Chairman, Mr. Cooper, said that as objection 
question would be oa granting leave to 


, utnner Was addressing the Senate, when 
GS Gwin called him to order. It wae not in order 
*hate the request for leave. 


Mr. Mason there was one rule of order undoubt- 
and that was that the Chair was not to be inter- 
rupted while i 


his decision. 
The Serer the Senator from Massachusetts 
interrupted him. r 
Mr. Sumner——The Chair does me the justice, while 
injustice has been done me by the Senator from Vir- 
. Mason—I call the Senator to order. 

The Chairman demanded order. He begged the 
Senators to e order. 
There was now much confusion and loud talking. 
The lobbies were thronged with the members of the 
athe Chairman repeated his decision, that the request 
for leave to introduce a bill was not debatable. 

Mr. Sumner, from that decision, age 
eg Benjamin—I move to lay the appeal on the 


e. S 
Mr. Sumner claimed that he had not yielded the floor, 
and therefore Mr. Benjamin had no right to make the 
motion. 

The Chairman decided that he had supposed the 
Senator had yielded, and therefore had recognized the 
Senator frem Louisiana, and having recognized that 
Senator, he was bound to entertain the motion. 

The subject was laid on the table, 36 to 9. 

The River and Harbor bill was then taken up. 
Various amendments were proposed and rejected. 
On a question being taken, no quorum voted, and at 
8 minutes past 11 the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation “bill came 
up, as returned from the Senate. 

Mr. Douglas's vlause for the erection of public build- 
ings in Kansas and Nebraska being under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Giddings moved to strike out certain words, 
leaving the remainder to read that the act for the 
organization of those territories be repealed. 

“Mtr Phillips raised the question that the amendment 
was not in order, as the words proposed to be stricken 
out, would in effect, repeal the Nebraska-Kansas act. 
The Chairman, Mr. Orr, seid if that should prove 
such, he could not be responsible for it. 

An appeal was taken from the decision of the Chair, 
which was sustained—Ayes 97, Nays 30. Therefore 
the amendment was ruled in order. ‘ 

Mr. Giddings—I have sympathy for the administra- 
tion, President, and Cabinet, and I am site if gentle- 
men consult their own feelings they will véte with me 
for thé repeal of this law. It has left your President 
in a meager minority in this hall, and created excite- 
ment here and throughout the land, North and South. 
If we do not do it now, the people will when another 
Congress assembles. It will prove the political grave 
of more men than any cholera. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Giddings’ amendment was rejected—-Ayes 50, 
Nays 73. 

ter acting on other amendments, the Committee 


rose. 

The Speaker laid before the House a message from 

the President, in reply to Mr. Chandler's resolution 
calling for informition relative to the recent destruc- 
tion of Greytown. 
The Senate refused to ge into executive session on the 
Reciprocity and Fishery Treaty. At this late stage of 
the session, a few of the opponents of the treaty can 
talk it down, and therefore ite friends advise that it be 
taken up for consideration after the 4th of August— 
the President detaining the Senate for that purpose. 








August Ist. 

The Senate passed the River and Harbor bill, 31 
to 17. 
Nays—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bright, Brown, 
Clay, Dawson, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Houston, 
Hunter, Mallery, Mason, Morton, Tombs, Williams. 
The House amended the General Appropriation bill, 
by striking out $26,000 to Mr. Peabody, of London, 
for money advanced to Mr. Riddle, the Américan agent 
at the World's Fair, in 1851. 
Mr. Smith, of Virginia, alleged that Riddle was but 
an auctionger and horse-dealer at Boston. ‘ 

Mr. Huglles replied, that Mr. Riddle only sold quadru- 
peds at auction, and not men and women; ard it was 
no worse to be a horse-dealer in Boston than to run a 
stage line in Virginia, whether it was an extra or 
regular line. This was an allusion to Mr. Smith, he 
having formerly been a mail contractor, and received 
large sums of money in the shape of extra allowances, 
whence his name of Extra Billy. 
The House then rejected the amendment appropriat- 
ing half a million dollars for the continuation of the 
work for supplying Washington and Georgetown with 
water. Also, the provision for the President’s “ kitchen 
cabinet,” as it was termed. The allowance to purchase 
sites for custom houses was agreed to. 

The one hundred and eighty-nine amendments of the 
Senate -having been acted on, and most of them dis- 

eed to, the committee rose and reported the bill. 
e main question ordered was om concurring in the 
action of the committee. 

the bill on the table, 


Mr. Barksdale moved to la 
pending which, at half-past eight, the House adjourned. 
August 2. 


Senator Butler, of South-Carolina, from the Judi- 
eiary Committee, reported against the right of Senator 
Williams, of New-Hampshire, to hold his seat as Sena- 
tor from that State; the Legislature having adjourned 
without making a choice, and Mr. Williams claiming 
the right by appointment from the Governor 

The fortification bill was passed. 

The House convurred in the amendments to the civil 
and diplomatic bill made in committee 

The indications to-day are that Congress will not 
finally adjourn before Tuesday next. 


Foreign Intelligence. 
ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP “ ALPS” AT 
BOSTON. 





Bostoy, July 31, 1854. 
Tue Cunard serew steamship “ Alps,” from Liverpool 
July 19th, arrived at this port thie forenoon. 
The “ Alps” passed the “ Atlantic” at 5 A.M. on the 
19th instant, off Great Ormshead, going into Liver- 


P Consol@closed on the 18th at 914092. 

Cotton at Liverpool on the 19th unchanged ; sales 
6000 bales. 

Breadstuffs were still declining 


From tar Seat or Wan.—A telegraph dispatch in 
the second edition of the London Times states that the 
Russian troops were returning from Moldavia to Wal- 
lachia. 

The Russian troops stationed in Lesser Wallachia, 
says a dispatch from Widdin of the 12th inst., have 
crossed the Danube at different points, and occupied 
the principal places, in order to prevent the Turkish 
troops from crossing at Aluta. 

Advices from St. Petersburg, under the date of the 
8th inst. announce that 300 young nobles had been 
arrested on the charge of expressing sentiments of op- 
position to the government. 

It is rumored from Vienna, in # dispatch of the 17th, 
that Prince Paskiewitch is dead. 

The allies are in full march for the Danube. 

A body of French troops have arrived at Rutschuk, 
and a force of English troops at Embolar 


Great Bertaty.—In the House of Commons, on the 
16th, Lord John Russell gave notice that he should 
move, in the course of the-ensuing week, a vote of 
credit for the purpose of carrying on the war. 


Sram.—The insurrection was believed to be spread- 
ing through the entire country, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the government to put it down. 

The regiments of Navarre and Gaudalacarra had 
taken the initiative amid loud acolamations from the 
populace. 

The latest advices are under date of Paris 18th, 
which report that Barcelona has pronounced against 
the government. 

~ -e- 


ARRIVAL OF THE “CANADA.” 


Haurrax, July 31, 1854. 
Tux royal mail steamship “Canada,” from Liverpool 
at 9 A.M., on the 22d inst., arrived at this port at eight 
o’clock this evening. 
There is nothing new of importance from the seat of 
war. 
Austria’s conduct was becoming more doubtful and 
suspicious. . 
e Spanish insurrection was spreading rapidly un- 
der Gen. Espartero, 
Tur Wax.—No Change had occurred in the state of 
Eastern affairs, and none was likely to occur until 
after further consideration by the English and French 
governments of the recent conduct of Austria. 
Prussia and Austria, it is said, have asked France 
and England to state the conditions on which they are 
willing to conclude peace. ‘ 
The Russian party asserts that the military opera- 
tions of the allies are nearly at a etand-still, a 
attack on Sebastopol is indefinite] 
the attack on Cronstadt wil! not take 
and that the great battle near Bu } 
blematical. Hostile tions are reduced to a sim 


this year, 
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Amid much confusion, and while the Chair was an- | 
vouing nen quaten pt OS ee y 
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postponed ; that 


rest is pro- 


oa blockade, and in the end Russia will triumph by 
di 


Srain—Tho nowe is very important. The insurrec- 





The 
but the citizens were joining it. The watchwords are, 
“Viva la Constitution,”,“ Down with the Ministry,” 
“Down with Queen Christiana.” 


oe oe 


General Hews. 


Hzauru or tax Crry.—Contrary to the general expec- 
tation, the City Inspector’s report for the last week, 
shows a large increase of mortality from all diseases, 
the total number of deaths during that period being 
1139. Of these 241 wereof cholera. This is the 
number of deaths in any week since 1849,"but still not 
very heavy, the circumstances considered. The in- 
crease over the preceding week is 224; of cholera, 58, 
convulsions 36, diarrhea 28, sun-stroke 35, teething 18. 
On referring to the table of ages, we find an increase of 
fifty-five under one, and thirty-six from one to two, 
being considerably more than one third.of the whole 
increase. Of natives of the United States the increase 
is 101; of Irish, 66, of Germans, 25. 
The increase of cholera over the preceding week of 
the present season was unexpected. To all appearances 
the cholera cases, as well as the heat of the weather, 
had much abated in private practice, and in the tem- 
rary cholera hoepitals in Franklin and Mott streets; 
ut the mortality at Ward’s Island has run up the 
deaths from the disease from 184 to 241. The total 
of cases of cholera infantum is unusually large—282. 
The following table affords a comparison of mortality 
since the first appearance of cholera this season : 


From ali From 
CARES. 

During the week ending June 3........ 415 12 
Do do. BPs « wetve 408 14 
Do do. re 429 57 
Do. do. » ee ee 437 45 
Do. do. July l........ 517 78 
Do. Oat 2. | Mahiaee , 160 98 
Do. do. ae 817 I 
Do. do. _ Sr 915 183 
Do do. rr ore 1139 * Al 

5837 875 


Brooxtyn.—The Health Officer reports 257 deaths 
for the week ending July 29, from the following dis- 
eases: Cholera, 92, (an inerease of 16 over the previous 
week ;) cholera infantum, 34; cholera morbus, 9; diar- 
rhea, 12; dysentery, 8; congestion of the brain, 9; 
convulsions, 11; consumption, 8; marasmus, 10; de- 
bility, 5; old age, 5; dropsy in the head, 6; sun- 
stroke, 5. 


OssERVANCE oF THE Sunpay Orprinancr.—A few bold, 
bad men and women violated the Sunday ordinanee in 
Brooklyn yesterday, by exposing liquor and other arti- 
cles of merchandise for sale. These, for the most part, 
were “recorded,” or arrested, by the Mayor, and will 
be held to a strict accountability. Brooklyn was yes- 
terday emphatically a quiet city—what a city, bearing 
the appellation of “ the City of Churches,” should be.— 
Daily Times, July 31. 


Tue Wuerune Brivce.—The Wheeling Intelligencer 
says: “The new suspension-bridge was opened to pub- 
lie travel on Wednesday, and the mail-coaches and a 
large number of other vehicles, as well as foot-passen- * 
gers, crossed during the day. As a temporary struc- 
ture, it will, it is hoped, be adequate to the aecommoda- 
tiion of the immense travel which seeks a transit across 
the river, though lacking many of the conveniences 
which will be provided by the permanent bridge 
The cost of the structure will be about $5000,-falling 
some $4000 below the estimate made shortly after the 
destruction of the former structure. 


~ 


Puitapecruta, July 29. 

Mayor Conrap anv Tue Liquor Law.—Mayor Conrad 
has issued orders to the officers of police to continue 
reporting all violations of the Liquor Law on Sun- 
days, declaring that he will continue as heretofore 
to bind over for trial by jury—taking the ground that 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court in Barr's 
case, was entirely on ex parte.testimony. ‘The Common- 
wealth not being notified, was therefore not represént- 
ed on the trial. He stated that even if the decision in 
Ornitt’s ease was overruled, he ample power 
under other acts to enforce a rigid observance of the 
Sanday Law, and the sanctity of the day would be 
maintained, as it had been, since the issue of his pro- 
clamation. . 


Wasuineron, August 2.—The Union of this morning 
defends the destruction of Greytown, and says, “ When 
all the circumstances are considered, we are unable to 
see how the ends to be obtained could have been ac- 
complished by less harsh measures than those adopted 
by Captain Hollins.” 


Boston, August 2.—A suit, in which damages are 
laid at $20,000, has been instituted by a gentleman of 
West-Roxbury, against Mayor Smith, Marshal Free- 
man, General Edmands, and others, for injuries sus- 
tained on the occasion of the rendition of the fugitive- 
slave, Anthony Burns. Writs have been served on 
the above parties for their appearance at court. 


Morrauiry 1N Pamavetruta.—The Board of Health 
report 578 deaths during the week ending to-day; 70 
of them were frem cholera, 105 from cholera infantum, 
89 dysentery, 21 diarrhea, and 14 cholera morbus 
Nine new cases and eight deaths from cholera have 
ocourred in the almshouse during the 24 hours ending 
at noon to-day. 

Burravo, July 29. 
Deatn or Ex-Presipent Foimore’s Baorusr.—A dis- 
patch has been received in this city from a reliable 
source, announcing the death of ex President Fillmore’s 
brother Charles, who died yesterday at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, suddenly—supposed of cholera. 


Crncinnatt, July 29. 
Dears or « Promivent Feee-Sortzr.—Samuel Lewis, 
a prominent leader of the Free-Soilers, died at his resi- 
dence, near the city, last night. 
In our Money-Market, Eastern exchange is declining, 
being now quoted at 1} to 14 premium. 


Boston, July 29 
Morratiry in Boston, et.—Mvurperrr to sz Honc.— 
The deaths in this city during the week ending at neon 
to-day were 180; by cholera, 22. 
The cholera in Chaplestown State-Prison is subsiding, 
and no case has proved fatal. One hundred and twelve 
prisoners have been attacked, in a more: or less violent 
degree, but all are now considered convalescent. 
The Executive has appointed Friday, Sept. 29, for the 
execution of Thos, Casey, convicted‘of murdering Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor, in Natick, over a year since 


Tux Liquor Law ws Harrrorp, Conn.—Two or three 
days since, a very exciting town-meeting was held upen 
the subject of appointing town-agents to sel) liquor for 
medicinal and mechanical purposes, under the prehibi- 
tory law, which goes into effect on Tuesday next. A 
resolution was finally presented, declaring it inexpedi- 
ent for the meeting to take action on the subject, and 
the question on the adoption of the resolution was or- 
dered to be taken to-day by balot—the polls remaining 
open twelve hours. The result shows @37 votes in the 
affirmative, and 1036 in the negative. The resolution 
being loat, another very exciting time took place, and 
a vote was finally adopted, requesting the selectmen 
not to appoint agents. This is a movement of the 
opponents of the law, designed to embarrass its opera- 
tion and render it unpopular. The excitement here on 
the subject is greater than upon any subject which has 
come before the town for years. 


Massacuusetts.—A “ Republican” State Convention, 
to which all opponents of the Nebraska iniquity are 
invited, is called to assemble at Worcester on the 7th of 
September, for the nomination of a State ticket. 


Sm Epuunp Heap Governor-Genxerat or CanaDsa.— 
The Quebec Mercury is in the receipt of a private letter 
from St. John, N.B., stating that Sir Edmund Head has 
received the appointment of Governor-General of Bri- 
tish North-America, and that His Excellency will leave 
for Quebec ifmmediately on the arrival from England 
of his suceessor, the Hon. John Henry Thomas*Manners 
Sutton. 


Vinctxia—The cause of education in Virginia is, we 
believe, says the Alexandria Gazette, in a more flourish- 
ing condition now than it has ever been before, The 


generally well supported and liberally encouraged. 


We are pleased to see this; and ho 


Enquirer. 


Cartmen say it affords an 
horses, and in that res 
pavement in the city, with the sing 
new German pavement of small 


_| tinetly intimating the necessity of placing at the Pre- 


number of excellent academies and schools, for males 
and females, in all directions, is inercasing, and they are 


that Virginia 
will be behind no State in the Union, in every effort to 
spread amongst her children, rich and poor,,the bene- 
fits and the blessings of a good education.—Richmond 


Tax New Pavement ty Nassav Sreuet.—The iron 
pavement in front of the Post-office has now been in 
operation fot a week. So far it has worked admirably. 
excellent foot-hold for 
is preferable to any other 
le exception of the 
granite block in Grand 
street. There is some doubt whether it will stand the 
test of time. It is feared that when the rain: beats 
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of the benefits 
show how efficient are 


Emigrant Aid Society, 


t for 

this part of the country to travel in that direction. 
great movement has thus been inaugurated 
under happy auspices; and we eagerly anticipate the 
time, soon to arrive, when thia first pioneer party shall 
have been followed by numerous reinforcements, and 
the plains of Kansas be covered with the habitations 
of free and industrious citizens.— Boston Trans. 


_ Great Drove or Surer.—A drove of sheep, number- 
ing 11,000 head, through Edwardsville, Illinois, 
on the 8th ult. y were from the State of Tennes- 
see, and are to be wintered in Missouri, when they will 
be driven to Salt-Lake. 


Woor—The editor of the Detroit Enquirer, writing 
from Pontiac, Michigan, says: ‘“‘The wool in small lots 
has nearly done coming in; but the heavy holders, I 
mean those whose clip varies from one thousand to 
two thousand pounds and upwards, are still back. 
Thirty-five cents is offered freely for the large lots of 
choice. The wheat harvest is at its height, and the 
yield a full average.” 


. 

Bartimorg, July 31.—The total number of deaths in 
this city last week was 212, showing an increase over 
the previous week of 88. There were 143 deaths of 
children under 10 years of age, 78 of them being under 
1 year. Consumption carried off 21, and cholera 
only 1, that being a case brought on board a vessel 
from New-York. The bark “Virginia” arrived here 
yesterday with small-pox on board; 16 persons were 
taken from her to the quarantine-hospital. 


Wasuneton, July 29.—The Union has a leader dis- 


sident’s disposal some millions of dollars, to use during 
the recess in negotiating with Spain. It refers to ex- 
oe in Spain, and closes thus: 

“ We repeat that a few millions at the disposal of the 
President during the recess of Congress, may bring our 
negotiations to a peaceful and happy consummation.” 


Burrato, July 31.—The deaths by cholera in this 
city, for the week ending midnight, Saturday, were 
seventy-one, not including those at the poor-house. Of 
these, sixty died during the first three daya of the 
week, Sixty-six were foreigners, one traveler, and four 
American residents. 

At the Falls we learn indirectly that there were 
eleven deaths on Friday and Saturday. We have no 
report from the Suspension Bridge. 


Fremont.—The House bill authorizing the treasury 
to pay John Charles Fremont one hundred and eighty- 
three thousand dollars, with interest at ten per cent., 
from 1850, for beef purchased by him and furnished 
to the California Indians, was passed in the Senate on 
Saturday. 


Wasuineton, July 29.—The Union, of this morning, 
has a lengthy article in favor of the resolution, placing 
$10,000,000 at the disposal of the President, if neces- 
sary, to use in the acquisition of Cuba during the re- 
cess of Congress. 


Quickest Voyage Rounp tux Woriv.—The ship 
“ Maria,” Captain Greene, from Melbourne, April 23, 
and Rio Janeiro, June 23, arrived at this port on Satur- 
day. She made the passage from Australia to Rio in 
forty-four days, which is said to be the fastest sailing 
on record. She was only four months and twenty- 
four days on the voyage from Rio to Australia and 
back, including a detention of twenty days in port. 
This is believed to be the quickest time ever made by 
a sailing vessel round the world. 


New Jvuper. —George P. Sanger, District-Attorney 
for Suffolk county, Massachueetts, has been appointed 
by Governor Washburn to the office of Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. Mr. Sanger is, and has been 
for several years, editor of the Law Reporter, published 
in Boston. 


Mas. Stowr's Naw Boox.—It is now onl 
days since the publication of her “Sunny 
and we are informéd the printers are already running 
the- fifteenth thousand. Will it any longer be said 
“there is no encouragement for literary labor in this 
country ?” 

Tax War.—Publie opinion im England is beginning 
to be very despondent as to the result of the war. 
The income-tax bas been doubled, and its pressure is 
already felt by every one, in the shape of increased 
prices and diminished receipts, at the very moment 
when intelligence has arrived from the Baltic of Sir 
Charles Napier’s retreat from Cronstadt, and the cool 
announcement that he intends to winter at Bomar- 
sund! 

InpiaN Mounn.—A few days since some of the stu- 
dents of Wittenberg College, in Springfield, 0., opened 
a large Indian mound in the vicinity of the college, 
where, beneath a layer of cement resembling common 
brick, they discovered the bones of an Indian’ in a 
good state of preservation; they also found a whet- 
stone of most beautiful finish, several highly polished 
lance points, beside various stones covered with curi- 
ous characters. 


Ricuarpsox.—Jacob Richardson, the defaulting Col- 
lector at Oswego, under Mr. Fillmore, died at Kingston, 
in Canada, last Tuesday evening. He had gone there 
to escape arrest; but instead of safety he found a 
grave. He was a remarkably fine looking man. The 
Oswego Republican says that his sudden death, under 
circumstances 80 iar, excites no ordinary degree 
of public sympathy. 
Crrstat Paracz.—Mr. Nathan Kingsland, of Rock- 
ville, Ct., has been appointed genera! superintendent 
of the “New-York Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations.” Promise is made that the medals awarded 
by the juries last fall will be distributed on the first 
of September next. . 


New-Hamesere—Senator Williams, of New-Hamp- 
shire, appointed by the Governor to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Hon. C. G. Atherton, will 
be compelled to vacate his seat when Congress ad- 
journs, according to the precedent set by the Senate 
in ousting Mr, Phelps of Vermont. 


some ten 
emories, ’ 


Deorgase or Cotgrep Pzorte.—The slaves would 
become white, even Taster than the free-colored people, 
but the slave may become white without becoming 
free; while the descendants of . free-colored persons, 
when they cease to have one fourth of African blood 
in them, cease to be ranked in the colored elass. Jt is 
for this reason that we oftener sce very white slaves than 
very white “‘free-colored people.” This remark will be 
confirmed by the experience of every Southern man. 


Tur “Franxuin.”—All the cargo has been landed, 
touch of it severely damaged. No doubt the ship will 
be a wreck, as her stern moves about when her bow 
lies still. The deck is working and the oakum coming 
out in many places. The system adopted in the pre- 
sent case has worked admirably. All has gone «nm 
with the utmost harmony, and hence the result. No 
ship wrecked on this coast has ver been so expedi- 
tiously discharged. . 


A Wise Lanpiorp.—Mr. A. B. Miller, proprietor of 
the Clinton Hotel, situated on Beekman street, be- 
tween Nassau and Broadway, will reduce the price of 
board at his house from two dollars to one dollar 
and fifty cents a day, to commence the first of August. 
—Post. 


Srarze Tracuers’ Associatioy.—The Association of 
Teachers hold their eighth annual State meeting at 
Oswego on the Ist, 2d, and $d of August. Hon. V. 
M. Rice, State Superintendent of Public Instructiop, 
will deliver the opening address. —Albany Evening 
Journal. . 


Tur Cuamrron.—The “Champion of the Seas” is the 
largest merchant-ship belonging to England at present, 
being 8500 tons burden, and is considered by many 
practical men the finest piece of naval architecture 
afloat.— Wilmer & Smith's European Times, July 15, 

*The “Champion of the Seas” was built at Boston, 
Mase., by Donald M’Kay, for the Liverpool “ Black 
Ball” line of Australian packets—Jour. of Com. 


Rerrat.—Senator Douglas, no body else, introduced 
an amendment to the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill, repealing so much of the Nebraska act as 
fixes the seat of government at Fort Leavenworth, 
and the peeetins actually the Senate. Re 

1 of the braska bill! e thank thee, Douglas, 
‘or teaching us that word. Let us hear no more 
henceforth of finality embodied in that or any other 
act of Congress. 


Frovr axp Mea—The upward tendency in the 
market for State and Western flour, noticed at the 
date of our last, still continues, in the face of a fur- 
‘ther decline in Liverpool and other British markets, 


rted by the “Africa”—a fact directly attri- 
butalte to eal light supplies, and an animated 
home-trade demand. 


ere is nothing doing for ex- 
port, there being no margin for a proft to hi 
the current prices. The prevailing opin 








tion was spreading rapid y. 


By telegreph frum Bay- 


away the gravel from around thevron, that the horses’ 
toes will be caught in the spikes and torn off their 
feet. 7 


of that | - 


of the rooms is made on the first dsy of the term. 
cumstances require it,can have sid in addition to the hundred 


r the 


ehippere at 
ion appears to} ; 
be that prices must continue te appreciate, irrespective} PAKKE 
of Englich advices, until the new crop begna to come 
in freely, which will be about thirty days hence,— 
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document 
question is, what became of it? 
earried! Or was it suppressed by the Department ! 
Fre Marsnat.—It is noticeable that there have been 
very few fires since the appointment of a Fire Marshal. 
The coincidence may be accidental ; but it is possible 
that the knowledge of the existence of an officer whose 
business it is to inquire into the origin ef fires, may 
aaa saved many thousand dollars to pur insurance 
ces. . 


Purapetruis, July 29.—The total mortality of Phi- 
ladelphia, this week, will probably exceed 500. Re- 


Mayor Conrad has issued orders to the officers of 
pare to continue reporting all violations of the liquor 
aw on Sundays, declaring that he will continue, as 
heretofore, to bind over for trial by jury. ing the 
nd that the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in Barr's case was on entirely ez-parte testimony. The 
Commonwealth not being notified, was, therefore, not 
represented on the trial. 

He stated that, even if the decision in Smith’s case 
was overruled, he possessed ample power under other 
acts to enforce a rigid observance of the Sunday law, 
and the sanctity of the day would be maintained as it 
had been since the issue of his proclamation. 


NOTICES. 





building, and the assign ent 
y Og, e ment 

‘ Board may be 
had in the seminary for about $2 per werk. Stadents whose cir- 


furnished to students in the 





dollars grantea to them by the Education Society. 








Committee New-York State Temperance Society. 


JOHN REID, Albany, 

E. W. ROGERS. Essex, 

H. 8S. ALLEN, Washington, 

GEO. HALL, Kings, 

JAMES MACKEAN, New-York, 
Committee G. D. Eagiern New-York §. of T. 


CHAS. F. FORD, Genesee, 
G. W. JERMAIN, Niagara, 
DANIE!t. H. MARSH, Oswego, 
BENJ. JOY, Tompkins, 
W. BAILEY, Oneida, 
Committee G. D. Western New-York 8. of T. 


Pavers friendly to the cause are requested to copy, and call at- 
tention to the above. 


that there be a gathering of the friends of temperance at Saratoga 
Springs on the 17th of August, we the undersigned, connected 


with the Amerivan  eoeemmenel erty ig — cor- 
di pprobation of it. TA b 7B. 
~ THEODORE L. OUYLER, 


JOHN MARSH. 


The General Association of the State of New-York 
will hold its annual meeting: at the Congregational church in 
Columbia Village, town of Madrid, St. Lawrence county, “ on the 
Wednesday preceding the last Sabbath in August,” 1854, which 
will be the 234 day of the month, at 10 o’clock, A.M. De 
who expect to atiend the meeting are requested to inform Rev 
B. B, Parsons, of that place, in order that suitable accommoda- 
tions may be seasonably provided. An arrangement has been 
made with the Ontario & St. Lawrence Steamboat Cov., and 
with the Northern Railroad Co., by which clergyman going to 
and returning may pass Over any part of their routes 
athalf fare ; the privilege extending as far to the south and west 
as Lewiston, and to Lake Champlain on the east. 

296-3t O. E. DAGGETT, Register. 


CoMMENCEMENT-Wrex at Amuerst.—lresident’s Bac- 
calaureate, Sunday P.M., Aug. 6. 

Meeting of Phi Beta Kappa Society, Tuesday P.M ., Aug. 8. 
Prize Declamation, Tuerday evening. 

Meeting of Alumni, May wey fey Aug. 9. 

Uration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Wednesday P.M., 
by Prof. C. C, Fetton, af the University at Cambri ge. Address 
before the Suciety of Inquiry, Wednesday evening, by Rev. A, 
W. McCivre, of Jersey City. ‘ 
Commencement exercises, Thursday, Aug. 10. } 
* Examination of candidates for ad ion, Tuesday, Aug. 8. 
The Susquehanna Association will meet at the resi- 
dence of Rev. R, S. Egleston, in Moravia, Cayuga county, Tues- 
day, Aug. 15, at 2 o’clock P.M. A. D. FRENCH, Rexister. 
Center-Lisle, July 29, 1854. 








NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET.—July 51. 





For Beeves, at the Wasarycton Drove-Yarp, corner of Fousth 
avenue and Forty-fourth street, aud at Cuamper.ain’s Hudson 
River Bull’s Head, foot of Robinson street. For Cows and Oalves, 

and Lambs, (also for Beeves occasionally,) at Browxio’s, 
in Sixth street, near Third avenue, and also at O’Baren’s Central 
Bull’s Head, (for Cows, Calves, and Beeves only,) No. 9 Sixth 
strect, and at. CHAMBERLAIN’s. 
At ALLERTUN’s Wasniseton Drove-Yarp.—Offered to May. 2175 
Beef Cattle: offered during,the week, 2588. We the 
returns for the week in detail, together with the section of country 
whence the supplies came : 


BEEF CATTLE. 
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man 
he cheerfully resigned himself to the diving wi 
friends, in the words of Paul, “ None 


on” to the haven of eternal rest. 
FILLMORE—On Wednesday, July 26, of cholera, Mies Abby 
Fillmore, only ter of the ex-President. She left home on 


Tuerday morning, in perfect health, fur the residence of ber grand- 


ports are already received of 60 deaths from chol father in Aurora, an adjoining tuwn. That evening she retired 
exclusive of the alms-house re rt, which is about 30, ae aod awoke ne ew night in a state of collapse. Her father 
the di having attacked the old peat bm bys brother reached her bedside only in time to watch her depart 


ng breath, unrecognized by the sufferer. They have the sympe- 


of the whole community in their great affliction. 
After a course of instruction at the Pittsfield Pemale Seminary, 


she entered the Normal School in this city, from which she gradu- 
ated with the highest honors. In accordance with the pledge given 
on the ent. ance into that institution, she 
one of the common schools in the city of B 
of her father to the Pres'dency changed the residence of the family 
to Washington. There, by the modesty of her demeanor and the 
solidity of her acquirements, she won the esteem of many; and 
there, too, she was called upon to part with a fond mother, whom 
she has so soon followed to the tomb. 


a iy for some Ume in 
lo, un'il the advent 


During the illness of her mother and herabsence from the White 


House, Miss Fillmore performed ite honors. She went there a 
simple-hearted, bashful, blu-hing girl, little versed in the ways and 
manners of crowded life, aud from the first adapted herself with a 
rare felicity to the varied and really onerous duties of ber posi- 


With a nataral and unaffected dignity of carriage, the 
rightliness and vivacity that won all hearts; and she 


evinced a sp 

left the Presidential mansion without losing one charm of ber na- 
tive sincerity and purity, a self-p d ‘ 
of society, and still the gentle, affectionate, dependent child. 


Tue Union Tueotocicar Semmary in tue Ciry or | ———————— 


New-Yor«.—The academic year in this institution commences on 
the first Wednesday in September. Ample sccomoda 
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CITY MORTALITY. 





Weekly Report of Deaths in the City and County of New-York, 
from the 22d day of July to the 20th day of July, 1854. 
Men, 267; women, 243; boys, 882; girls, 297. Total, 1199. 


By order of the Board, JAMES W. McLANE, Recorder. Among the diseases are the following : 
Wet Apopleny .. .- 2. .scsercee sees 19/Dropsy inthe head...... 87 
ee ee eee —_—_—_—-___—____— | Atrophis...............++ Dyseniery............ 42 
The Monthly Prayer-Meeting of the New-York and | Bronchitis............ ....: * 3\Drowned.... baios roan 
Brooklyn Fo: Missionary Society will be held at the Com- ie nn ck nabneh oct ses .241|Erysipelas...... aie 1 
mittee-rooms of the Tract Society House, 150 Nassau sireet, (2a | Cholera infantum..... : — typhus ae oe 
floor,) on Monday, Aug. 7, at 40’clock P.M. The latest intelligence | Choleramorbus.......... 26/Heart. alae 4 
from the missions of the Amer'can Board will be communicated. | Comsumption.............- —- of lungs. ....++.- 8 
The friends of missions, including ladies, are invited to attend. Convulsions........-++ - 6 Marasmus. neneeees eee 8t 
A. MERWIN, Rec. Sec. Congestion of the brain.. ... 36)Premature birth ; 22 
Cromp......2es-se eee 3 a rg com p 
o_ gn | DOREY... Sc cccccccdse ase BSUM-borm... 5 cw caevees ‘4 
Sratz Tempsrance Convention.—The undersigned, | mmr ARC EINES 75 Suicide... 1 
committees appointed for the purpose by leading temperance or- 
ganizations of the State, hereby call a State Temperance Conven- AGEE. 
tion to meet in the city of Auburn, on Wednesday, the 27th day | Under lyear.............--+ 372/50 to 60 years 50 
of September next, at 12 o'clock, M., to take into consideration the | 1 to 2 years........... ..++ 149/60 to 70 years M“ 
present exigencies of the cause, and in view of its demands upon"| 2 to 5 years..........-. +-+> 7070 to 80 years 12 
us as citizens wielding the right of suffrage, to decide upon the | 5 to 10 years..........-. +... 26/80 to 90 years. .......... 5 
course which may render our suffrages the most effective in ob- | 10 to 20 years............-+> 44'90 to 100 years 1 
taining the legi oa which we demand. 20 to 80 years..... 2.2... see 141/100 and upward 0 
Each assembly-district will be represented by four delegates duly | 30 to 40 years.............++ , o- 
chosen in such manner as the friends of prohibition in each dis- | 40 to 50 years...........-+++ “4 Total 1189 
trict may decide. 
It is hoped that those only will be selected as delegates who con- PLACES OF NATIVITY 
sider the enactment of a law prohibiting the liquor-traffic as the | United Btates............. 67?| Austria ; 0 
question of paramotint importance ia our State legislation. Ireland. ....... pect eueuwaves 281) Switzerland 
A Mass Ratification-Meeting will assemble at the same place the | England.... ......-..+.++++ 26i[taly ; 
next day, Thursday, at 12 o’clock, M., which will be addressed by | Scotland.................- QUPrusdA .... 2.02. seeeeser see 2 
prominent temperance speakers from this and other States, It is GERD. ac ccoccnscccccesves British Possessions in N. A... 1 
hoped that both Conventions will be fully attended. Germany.....-.+.... 114) W est-{ndies 0 
WM. RICHARDSON, Albany, CRORES a coven :600% ss 8, Africa o< 0 
J. J. CHAMBERS, Westchester, Holland : 0' Unknown 7 
GEO. D. BEERS, Tompkins, Denmark......... .- . Oo —- 
DAVID WRIGHT. Cayuga, Portugal ........ ee Total 11399 
R N. HAVENS, New-York, Poland...... rs 1, 





ARTHOLOMEW & WEED'S NEW MOURNING 
STORE, 551 Broadway 
Full and second mourning tress goods, embroideries, hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves, mantillas, bonnets, shuwis, silks, bareges 
nitslins, bombazines, delaines, baissoirs, samese Canton crapes, 
English crapes, etc., etc., constant'y on hand, together with 
every description of mourning goods, of the best manufacture, 
and at the lowest possible prices.- Families supplied with 
ready-made wearing-apparel at afew hours’ notice. Take par 
ticular notice of the name and number. 
. BARTHOLOMEW & WEED, 551 Broadway, 
. Between the St Nicholas and Metropolitan Hotels 
285-13tis® 


HE NEXT TERM OF THE HARTFORD FEMALE 
SEMINARY will commence Wednesday, Sept. 6 A fow 
young ladies will be received into the family of the principal, with 
whom a tady, a native of France, will reside, and devote her time 
to instruction and conversstion in the French Language. Lectures 
will be delivered in the course of the yeur ou literary and scientific 
sutgects. Any further information may be obtained by addressing 
letters to JOEL HAWES, D.D., President of the Hoard of Trus- 
tees, or to Mises A. M. CROCKER, Principal. 
Hartford, July 26, 1854 DB-0t 


LOWELL MASON'’S NEW WORK. 


HE HALLELUJAH.—A New Collection of Vhurch- 
Music, by LowEtt Mason, will be published September 1. 
It will probably be the most extensive collection of church-music 
ever issued in th s country, contaleing nearly duuble the amount 
of matter in previous works by the same author, Of Mr. Mason 
as an author it is uunecestary to enlarge. His works have always 
enj»yed unparalleled populanty. In the preparation of the present 
work he has enjoyed advantages very much greater than in that 
of any previous w. rk. His best effurts have oeen given to ite 
reparation for several years, during # part of which he reeided in 
Europe for the purpose of collecting material and obtaining ori- 
ginal compositions for its paces. Siuce his return to America com, 
positi. ns have poured in upon him, not only from al! quarters of 
our own country, but also from abroad, so that he found himself 
with sufficient material, of this description sione, to make several 
works even of the large size of “The Hallelujah.” In general 
characteristics, thie wurk is designed more nearly to resemble the 
“ Carmina Sacra” than any other of Mr. Mason's works ; in other 
words, it will be not only intrinsically good, but aleo practicable, 
and suited to the actual wants of choirs, singlug-schools, societies, 
etc. In order especially to meet the wants of singing-sohools, the 
elements are unusually full, and embrace « large amount of secular 
music for practice. bere are 340 exercises, rounds, glees, part- 
songs, etc. The main portion of the work, or that which is de- 
voted to psalm and hymno-tunes of al] meters, anthems, chants, 
and other & t pieces, will be correspondingly full 

The publishers invite the attention of al lovers of sacred music 
to “The Ha lelujah,” and will be disappointed if it does not speed- 
ily attain as great a popularity as the well known “ Car:ninu Sacra” 
by the same author—a work which has had a very much more ¢x- 
tensive sale than any other book of music in the world. 

Any teacher of music or leader of choir can bave an carly copy 
sent him for examination, postage paid, by remitting us 60 cents ip 
money or lage-stam ps 

“ The E we will be published by 

48UN SROTHERS, 2 Park 

B. B. Mussey & Oo., Boston 


° > 
NSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES ON BROOK 
LYN HEIGHTS, 106 Pierrepont street, corner of Clinton. 
ALFRED GREENLEAF, A.™., Principal 
The'Vighteenth academical ) car in this sebooi will commence om 
Monday, Sept. 11, Every tacility is here turnirhed for acquiring 
athorcugh und accomplished education. Tuition, including the 
use of books and stationery, from g5 to $x5 pr quarter ; including 
board, from $250 to #350 per annum = Pur circulars, und any fur- 
th@ information, apply a» above. 296-f 


row, New-York 
3 








HEAD 
By the Hudson-River Railroad...... 352 
trie Railroad...........- 1000 
.. Harlem Raiiroad........... 77 | 
From Jilinois, on cars and on foot. 520 
Indi. na, OM Cars.........-----++- -- 
GR, Ci Bn isn deh csteess.ccoes EW | 
on cars. rr 931 
New-York State, on boats andcars. 283 
. Kentucky, on cars and foot 715 
By Hudson-River boats...-.-....- 211 
OTHER STOCK. 
By the Harlem Railroad—Cows and Calves. 24 
: ~ —Vea! Calves 250 


—sheep and Lambs 10u00 

ee oe —tHqine......... 3 
By Erie Rallroad—Swine P 
By Hadson- River Railroad—Swine.. 


Prices, etc.—There has been a good show of beeves during the 
week, with a fair demend, at prices nut materially varying from 
those of last week. We hear of some extra brinsing as high as 
$10.50, but the fair market average must be tuken at the figures 
below. About z50 would be left over. Cows and calves wke @ 
wider range than usual, the higbest price being for prime animals. 
Sheep and lambs are a shade easier. Swine pie nty, pricessteady. 
We revise our quotations to correspond with the sales to-day: 


z tle. .... - $8.00 a 810.50 
a eee 30.00 a 76.00 
* Vealcalves (live weight). ..... -O4}ga 06 
Veal calves (grost)......-..--- SD a 3,00 
Sheep (on fot).........-.. 200 a 6.50 
rere ' ae 
Swine, (corn-fed)...... ....... 04Ma 05 
Swine (still fed)... 4 4 0436 
Swine «mast fed).............- 03 ya 04 


At Browsina’s.—At market, 281 beeves, 50 cows and calves, 
£0 veals, and 5032 sheep und lambs, Beeves all sold at from $7 to 
$9.50. Cows and calves irom $30 to $15. Extra brought $60 
Veals sold at from $4.50 a $6.5¢, per Ib., live weixht. Shegp 
brought from $2 to $4.500$7.50. Lambs, $1.50 to $3.500$5.50— 
Ol ee caueenisin’s—(Hudeon-River Bull's Head. )}—250 beeves, 
100 cows and calves, 200 veris, 3150 sheep, and 3020 lumbs. ~ The 
beeves sold at from $8 to $10.50. Cows and calves trom $30 to 
$50. Veals, 4% to7c. Sheep, $3 to $7. Lambs, $2.50 to $5.50, 
acco’ o quality. 

ee U’Baiex’s —(No. 9 Sixth stree!}—At market, 170 
beef cattle, 70 cows and calves, and 50 veals. Market active. 
Sales of beeves at trom $8 to $9 50 per hundred ; cows and calves, 
$25 to $40, aud some exura at $50 to $55. The veals sold at 4}¢c. 
to 6c. per Ib. 





REOAPITULATION, 

Beeves. Cows and Calves. Veal Calves. anew. 
Allerton’s........ 2586 24 250 1 91 
noe gad 261 50 5 Sead 
Chamberlain’s 250 100 200 6i70 
O’Brien’s. ...... 170 70 £0 rose 
Total . 3289 wi 550 12,493 

_ -" _—-— —_~- -—— 

MARRIED. 


BUGSLY—HEL™—in the Congregational church of Mt. Hove, 
Orange county, by Rev. A. Downe, Mr. Henry Boz-by snd Miss 
Naucy Helm. 





DIED. 
McLEAN— At Opelousa, La, on the 14th inst., aftera lingering 
J 


ot New-York. 
Luyster, twin childr-n 
Sater ar pam tae ie 
ATES—AL v. ui 
e. bases, of Detrvit, and danghter of the late Plishs Edwarus, of 
Southamptor. 





Shipping List. 


_- 


ATEW MUSIC.—Mr. HORACE WATERS, Pub- 
lisher and Desier in all kinds of Music-Mrrchandise, 333 
Broadway, has issued during the pact week ibe following choles 


| sungs, Waltzes, etc. 


* amy Rosa Lev,” “ Better Times are Coming, Friends,” and 


“I'm Pree © Love.” Songs by H. Duwmbieton. Pricg, 275 cents 
} cach : ‘“ 

“Amoretien Waltz,” by Auaguet Gookol rior, 2 cents. A 

n worthy the taleut of this great pianist 

* Durlingten Schottsch,” by Thad. Weipig. Dedicated to Mise 
Cerrie E. mciver, of 8.0, Price, 25 cents 

Music sent by muil postage free, “General and select catalogues 
forwarded to any aduress free of charge 296-1 


ry°WO YOUNG LADIES, who have had experience 
in teechinz, avd capable of giving fartructivn in both the 
common and bigher English brauches, one of them also in French, 
German, and Music, desire situations either as leachers or arsist- 
ants, Applications may beaddressed to P. or 8, ARMSTRONG, 
Petersham, Mase 296-8 


R. and MRS. NEWCOMB’s SEMINARY FOR 
M YOUNG LADIES, No. 90 Orange strvet, Brooklyn Heights. 
ime academic year will commence Sept. 4. A limitea number of 
young tadics wil find a pleasant home in the famuy of the princi- 
pal. For circulars, apply &s avove, or at Wilcox’s U. 8. School- 
Agency, or Mr. Doda’s book-tor , New York. 296-6 





Y ALE SCIENTIFIC SCHOUL.—The Fa'l term in 
this institution wili commence on Wedneedsy, September 13, 
and cunti.u- fourteen weeks. 


e FAOULTY. ’ 

BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.U., I.L.D., Professor of Minera'ogy 
and Geviogy. 

WiALLIAM A. NORTON, M.A., Profesor of Civil-Eagineering. 

JAMES ). DANA, LL.D., illiman Professor ot Natural His- 
tory. 

BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, Jr., M.D., Professor of General and 
Applied Chemistry. . 

JOHN A. PURTER, M.A., Professor of Analytics! ang Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 

The object of this school is to fit students for the practical appli 
cation of tne brarches taught. For particulars, ap;ly to the pro- 
fessors in the various departments, or to JOHN A. PORTER, 
Vean of the faculty. . _ ee 
oes & LORD, (formerly T. D. u-tu,) 246 Fulton 
. 


street, Brovklyn have jus: received the following new books 





Supny Memories ot Poreign Lands... H. B. Stowe 
Fashion and Famine van . Mrs, 

Atherton. ... Miss Mittord 
Rambies in iceland... Pliny Mitia. 
Magasten Hepburn. 

This, That, avd the Uther. -*. L. Ohandier 
iron Cousin jue ons .Mary Cowden Ularke 
Autobiography of un Actrers Mrs. Mowait 
Lamplighter. . + 

Flora Lindsay...... Mre. Moodie 
Wensley........ dB. 

Pagrims of Walsingham Mrs. afick'ana 
Dodd Pamily Abroad Charl @ Lever 


Bir Jasper Uarew ............ ° . 
Aubrey. By the suthor of “Tne Wilmingtons,” etc 
Quiet Hear’, irom Black wood's Magezine. 
Also the fullowing magazines : Godey, Graham, Harper, Putozm, 
Sn Ladics’ Nations! Aiso, The ludependent 
w 





Tans WANTED.—A Young Ledy qualified to 
give inatruciion in music, drawing, ad pa nting ts wanted in 
a seminery of young ladies, in a beautivul and h « thful position 
1a the Middic Stat.¢ A commuwicaut in sowe Orriregian church 
oN Address Principal, box 285, Lencas'or, Pe, * 
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THE MARTYR. 
BY HADASSAB, 


He was an aged man whose limbs they bound 
To the tall forest tree. The lights and shades 
Of threescore years and ten had passed athwart 
His holy brow. And now they brought him forth 
To bear a martyr’s doom.” 

The rising sun illumed the forest tops, 
And diamond dew-drops hung on every leaf. 
Sweet birds were caroling their morning song, 
And wildwood flowers raised their graceful heads, 
Rejoicing in the daylight. All breathed love 


Save those dark forms that stood neath heaven’s light, 


And laughed to scorn the earnest prayers that rose 
From that old man for them his murderers. 


“Kindle the fagots!” went the mandate forth ; 
And high the flames arose, and wreathed tltemselves 
Around his shrinking form, Yet firm he stands, 

His eyes turned upward, and his trusting heart 
Resting in faith on God. They little know, 

Who bound him there, that for that noble brow 

They wreathe a crown whose flowers shall never fade. 
But look! What means that smile of holy joy 

That beams across his features! Why that song 


" Of triumph bursting from his quivering lips? 


Hear’st thou the voice of angels, suffering one?! 
Have Heaven’s gates been opened to thy view? 
He recks not of the flame, nor yet of those 
Who mock, with taunting words, his agony. 
His soul is filled with light, his spirit plumed, 
Ready to take its flight to brighter worlds. 

~ The flames have climbed on high, 
The forest tree is clethed in robes of fire, 

The crackling boughs are falling to the earth ; 
But he who bore such torment walketh now 
Beneath the shades of paradise. 


—_—e- 


Family Reading, 


GREAT AND LITTLE SINS. 


“] snovup like to see a woman that did not fret ; 
I never yet saw one that was not for ever complain- 
ing about something.” 

“T wish I could see a woman that did not gossip 

and tattle, and meddle with what was none of her 
business.” ' 
‘These two sentences I think I have heard uttered 
a thousand times, and though they are too sweep- 
ing to be true, there is too much foundation for 
them. 

There is a physical reason why women are so 
universally fretful. Their exclusively in-door life, 
their thousand little trials and temptations, that are 
far more wearing and exhausting than great ones ; 
their labors, which are never ending; the little 
diversion- and variety which is afforded them ;* all 
these things tend to exhaust their nervous energy 
and undermine their constitutions. Yet I have 
known those who endured all these things without 


. fretting ; who were patient and long suffering under 


the severest trials. 

There is algo a reason, though it is not so good, 
why women indulge in gossip, and are meddlers, 
Their minds are vacant; they have never been 
taught to dwell upon important things. There is 
also another reason’: the heart has never been puri- 
fied. Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh; and lamentable ag it is, it seems to be 
true, that envyings, and jealousies, and malice are 
the weeds which grow rank, and choke the good” 
seed which has been sown, and which has sprung 
up, and would otherwise bear fruit. 

That there is more malice in the heart of woman 
than in man, naturally, I do not believe to be true ;* 
but it has more room to grow. Men whose busi- 
ness does not keep them employed constantly, or, 
rather, engrossed deeply, degenerate into the lowest 
species of tale-bearers and slanderers, and the most 
mischievous and revolting of this species of human 
beings I have met have been men. 

One was a shoe-maker, and his shop was the re- 
gort of all idlers and scandal-mongers; there was 
nothing too false for him to manufacture, too in- 
jurious for him to circulate, concerning friends or 
foes. Another was a day-laborer, who went from 
house to house, inventing and repeating any family 
item that was true, and many thousands that were 


besetting sins were scolding aud slandering, who 
had not the least idea that she ever committed any 
actual sfh at all. She was once speaking of a man 
whom she had the charity to think “was really a 
good man; but then he was a Presbyterian. She 
could not say but he might be a Christian, but she 
did not feel to fellowship with Presbyters, and did 
not suppose they were in generality Christian peo- 
ple; nor Episcopals either; she could not feel to 
fellowship with them much better.” She always 
liked to hear thé ministers best who were “loud on 
the doctrines.”~ ‘ Practical discourses” were not to 
her taste. 

So I have the charity to think that “she was 
really a good woman, and meant to do right ;” and 
if it had been set before her in vivid colors that 
scolding, and tattling, and slandering, and gossiping 
were sins, and she could haye been convinced that. 
these sins were hers, she would have earnestly en- 
deavored to overcome them. But if she knew any 
family trouble, or any individual impropriety, if she 
was aware of any transgression of the ten com- 
mandments, ghe considered it Christian duty to 
make it known to all the neighborhood. * This was 
not bearing false witness, but true, and proving her 
abhorrence of iniquity. 

Perhaps there are no sins so universally indulged 
in, unconsciously, as envy and jealousy. We very 
often hear of a class of people who are friends only 
in prosperity, who will desert you the moment 
trouble comes. But there is also a class of whom 
we do not hear so much, who are very good friends 
in adversity, who like you very well as long as they 
can look down upon you; but the moment you are 
prosperous, and certainly if they are in danger of 
looking up to you, they are transformed into bitter 
and, most likely, very wily enemies. 

There is no+truer saying in the Bible than this, 
“that the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked.” How long these evil passions 
will lie smouldering in the breast, to all appearance 
and consciousness dead, when suddenly they will 
burst forth in all their bitterness and virulence, and 
one who had seemed an angel will seem a fiend, 
when the occasion has been the promotion of one 
who has been called friend! Then, if misfortunes 
again turn the wheel, how hideously triumph will 
gloat and glare! And yet those who are thus in- 
fluenced consider it a very light affair, and will look 
upon some poor starved and untaught heathen as 
far more guilty, if he has yielded to the temptation 
of taking a crust that was not his own. 

He who takes life does not so great an injury to 
society or individuals, as he who deprives one of his 
good name. 

“It is lamentable indeed that woman, with.all her 
gentler sympathies, should, oftener than man, be 
accused of this great crime ; it proves some great 
want in her mental and moral nature, and also in her 
training and cultivation. NM. M. 





—+@ 


SUNDAY 


DINNERS. 


Tuere was a goodly custom in the olden time, of 
having no Sunday dinner, that the Sabbath might 
be a day of rest to all the household, and inthe 
little villages and quiet places among the hills and 
valleys of New-England the oustom still prevails; 
and among the pleasantest of all the associations of 
childhood are those quiet Sabbaths. They were 
never long or weary. Never do I remember the 
day when their dawning was not welcome—when 
the perfect stillness of a Sabbath morning was not 
sweet, and the prospect of a day of perfect rest de- 
lightful. 

When I awoke in the morning, and thought, ‘Oh! 
it is the Sabbath, there will be no bustle, no noise, 
the great fires for cooking will not be lighted to- 
day, the dust of the toil-worn laborer will not cover 
the door-step, the voices of strangers will not be 


read and rest,” I rejoiced with my whgle heart. 
Every thing seemed to feel its soothing powers— 
the low of the cattle in the fields was more gentle, 
and the bleating of the sheep on the hill-side was in 
softer tones; even the bees did not seem so busy, 
and the crickets did not chirp so cheerily, Old puss 
coiled herself on the cushion in the great chair and 


TH E OPN DP PND ENF. 


what was best for man, when he said, “The seventh 


not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daugh- 
ter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor 
thy cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy gates.” 
Here is no reservation. It is not said, Keep your 
servants at work unless they will go to church 
where you do, or unless they will do in all respects 
what you think propér. They may walk more 
miles in the open air than they would round the 
cooking-stove ; but would it not be a delightful 
change to their jaded frames? They may seek 
what you would call some unlawful amusement; 
but you have no permission to punish them by 
keeping them in the treadmill, when they seek what 
your privileged life prevents from coming before 
you even as a temptation. 

It is thought a great sin for an educated member 
of the family to stay away from church, to read a 
secular book, or even to work; but it does not seem 
to trouble their consciences that a poor creature, 
whose whole life is toil, should devote the hours of 
the holy Sabbath to the gratification of their palates. 
If the cooking must be done, it were better that 
those who are educated—who have an abundance of 
time to read and walk on other days—should deny 
themselves these pleasures on this day, thgt those 
who must labor all the week may rest as God ap- 
pointed. 

Why should not a lady who. sews every day 
take her sewing on the Sabbath as lawfully 
as she who cooks all the week should cook 
on the Sabbath? Oh! it is not only against 
the divine and ‘written law, but it is inhuman, 
it is cruel to the last degree, that the Sabbath 
should be a day of feasting to the luxurious and a 
day of drudgery to the toiling. For it is true that 
in many, many families, the Sunday dinner involves 
twice the labor and expense of any dinner through 
the week, and those who eat them spend the after- 
noon in sleeping away its effects. 

A traveler in Germany relates that the German 
ladies see much more to the housekeeping than 
ladies of the same rank and means in this 
country, and perform much’ more hard labor ; and 
a German matron remarked, that with it all they 
might have a very easy life, if men were not so fond 
of rich puddings. It was to gratify their husbands’ 
exacting palates that they were chained to a cook- 
ing-stove. And many a lady I have heard bewail 
the Sunday parade, but add, “I can not help it, for 
my husband will have a good dinner Sunday.” 

Their husbands are the persons in authority, and 
a woman is bound to obey her husband, and, unfor- 
tunately, men have so little idea of a woman’s toil, 
that it is nearly hopeless to think of convincing 
them that it is any great labor to cook great din- 
ners. So they will have them. 

And unfortunately, also, men do not consider 
themselves bound to obey many commands that are 
imperatively binding upon women. “ They are men” 
is thought sufficient excuse for their moral degene- 
racy and sufficient reason why we should not ex- 
pect them to deny themselves for the comfort of 
others. ‘Most gentlemen like a good dinner, most 
gentlemen like a glass of wint, dnd most men, even 
ministers, chew tobacco and smoke cigars.” We 
should consider it degrading, utterly unpardonable, 
for a woman to be used to any of these indulgences ; 
but, being the inferior portion of creation, our judg- 
ments are probably too weak to make us proper 
censors in this matter. 2 

We should naturally conclude that those who are 
stronger, mentally and physically—endowed with 
wisdom and learning, might be better able to resist 


heard in the halls; one whole day I may think and|.the temptation to sensual indulgences; but ob- 


servation does not confirm us in this conclusion, 
May the time come when the Bible will be the 
standard of justice and morality; when it will be 
as wicked in the eyes of the world for men to sin 
as for women; for with all her gentle and refining 
influence, woman can accomplish little in the work 
of purification as long as this false standard of judg- 


not, gloating upon the faults and misfortunes of | purred in a more sober fashion, and Jowler did not dng prevails. 


those who were kindest to him, and keeping whole 
neighborhoods in turmoil and enmity. Another 
was a hotel-keeper, whose heart was gangrene with 
every species of corruption, and sent forth its pesti- 
lent vapors, creating a moral miasma compared with 
which the malaria of stagnant waters is delightful 
and harmless. Yet they were members of Christ- 
ian churches, and gathered together around the 
table of the crucified Redeemer, with those whose 
characters they had blackened, and it did not seem 
ever to enter their minds that they were eating and 
drinking unworthily. I will not say that they were. 
God alone knows the heart, and he alone is Judge. 
But I may say with impunity, that it is grossly in- 
consistent with Christian faith and practice to in- 
dulge in such a spirit toward any, and especially 
those who profess to love one another as brethren 
and sisters; who have promised before God and 
men to watch over one another in the Lord, to tell 
each other their faults, and to forgive, not only 
seven times, but seventy times seven. 

It is the idea of those who have never experienced 
what Christians call a change of heart, that thé®e 
who do, immediately possess the power of living per- 
fect lives. It is not strange that they can not com- 
prehend it; no explanation can give any just idea 
of the mysterious change, which is only the com- 
mencement of a new life and the formation of a new 
character ; when the purposes and motives are 
changed, and the desire is to attain unto perfection. 
They still see imperfections, and conclude there is 
no change. 

So those in whom the change has really taken 
place, often indulge propensities and persist in con- 
duct which is sinful, because it has become so 
thoroughly a habit that they have not, for a long 


_ time, strength to overcome it, and often because 


they have never thought of it as sin. What has 
been continually held up to them as sin, they will 
consider so, and avoid. ‘ 

A constant scolding and fretting has become so 
much a habit with many mothers, that it would be 
like plucking out a right eye to give it up, and it 
never occurs to them that-it is wrong; 6r if it does, 
they will plead their temptations, their weariness, 
their trials of every day and hour, and say they 
can not help it. There are others who have the 
samg, and perhaps greater cause of fretfulness, who 
look upon it as not less wrong in them than pro- 
fanity in men, and so strive and pray against it that 
it is entirely overcome. I bave heard those who 
gave vent to all their uncomfortable feelings, excuse 
themselves by saying that “it was better to speak 
out, then they could get over it quicker ;” not con- 
sidering the unhappiness they caused others as a 
matter of any consequence. I have seen those, 
even, Who considered it hypocrisy not to act all they 
felt ; it was pretending to be better than they really 
were, not to show the evil of their hearts. . If all 
should actgn this principle, it would be a stranger 
world it is now. .We are commanded to 
govern, ‘m in, and overcome; to resist tempta- 
tion and flee from evil; to subdue the propensities 
of a corrupt nature, and not yield tothem. Those 
who are tempted to murder, ‘and lie, and steal, 
might plead the same excuse as those who fret. 


Those who indulge in gossip, which is the lowest 
and most vulgar of propensities, are often equally 
ignorant that it is sin, in the first place, or that they 
are prone to it. TI once knew an old lady whose 


bark at the passers-by, for he knew (why not?) that 
they were church-going people, for he never failed 
to go to church himself. . 
The breakfast was the simplest that could be pre- 
pared, and the dinner a mere lunch that required no 
preparing. There was no clatter of dishes, no 
scouring of knives, no sweeping ‘and dusting and 
brushing ; it was the Sabbath, and we rested from 
our labors. The only part of it that I did not like 
was, that I was always obliged to read Sunday-read- 
ing, and the Sunday-reading was mostly of the dull- 
est kind, neither interesting nor profitable. 

I was not allowed to read a most unexceptionable 
and Sunday-article in a secular paper, I suppose, 
lest my eye should wander across the line, and look 
upon forbidden fruit. I am not sure but I ought to 
confess also that I did often indulge in stolen plea- 
sures, and keep under my pinafore some story-tell- 
ing volume, listening attentively for intruding foot- 
steps, the owners of which would not fail to find me 
attentively perusing Jeremy Taylor's “ Holy Living,” 
or the ‘“‘ Whole Duty of Man,” though I was think- 
ing of something I could understand, and which was 
therefore more likely to be profitable. Children are 
better supplied in these days, and their reading is 
not only proper for Sunday, but interesting. 

I am not saying that I welcomed the Sabbath be- 
cause it was a holy day, ‘or that I had any right un- 
derstanding of its nature and privileges, and to many 
just such a Sabbath would be irksome. One reason 
was, that I actually partook of the labors of the 
week, and was glad to rest; another that I liked to 
dream and think, and had neither time nor oppor- 
tunity during the busy bustling hours of the week. 
I could not endyre noise and hurly-burly, and the 
blessed day that permitted me to go away alone was 
the one above all others welcome. And I can not help 
thinking that it was the right way of keeping the 
Sabbath; and this new fashion, which is common 
among city people especially, not of having the 
same work done on the Sabbath as on week-days, 
but a great deal more, seems to me a gross violation 
of the command so plainly written on the table of 
stone, and never abrogated. 

“Oh!” says the lady of the house, ‘‘ my husband 
wants a good dinner on Sunday; every other day 
hp dines ‘down-town,’ and this is the only time he 
can take this meal with the family.” So to the ser- 
vants there is no Sabbath-rest. The refreshing 
thought can not come to them on this holy morn- 
ing, that “to-day I shall not be chained to the cook- 
ing-stove.” 

When the bells peal from a hundred churches 
their hearts only throb more heavily, Their feet 
are weary with the six days’ toil; their blood is 
every day heated to unhealthfulness over boiler, 
baker, and roaster, but the Sabbath morning breeze 
is not permitted to cool their brows, and the toil- 
worn feet tread heavily because they carry not only 
an overtasked body, but a sad heart and unwilling 
spirit. 

How often I have watched them as they look wist- 
fully from the windows at the gay throng passing by, 
and turn murmuringly to their dreary prison ; and I 
have often noticed that turkeys were more often 
barnt on this day, and potatoes half boiled, and 
puddings heavy, and did not feel disposed to blame. 
Their thoughts were elsewhere, and they are de- 
prived of the rest and privileges which God ex- 
pressly commanded they should have. 





May the time come when what is improper for 
girls to hear and do will be improper for boys, May 
the time come when men will be gentlemen not 
only in the presence of ladies and by their firesides, 
but in the presence of each other in the street, and 
the shop, and the office. And may the time come 
speedily when women will be delivered frone that 
portion of their drudgery and submission which 
contributes only to make mén worse instead of bet- 
ter; for stupidity is not the worst consequence of 
their surfeiting, or wine-drinking, or smoking, and 
tobacco-chewing. I have seen a little boy,made 
furioug, by eating one dinner of highly-seasoned 
meat; and this is the universal effect upon dogs 
and some other animals; and men keep themselves 
furious, unreasonable, and tyrannical by indulgence 
in exciting fodd and drinks—those who are very far 
from being called wine-bibbers, and who haye never 
in their lives been intoxicated. Women and child- 
ren are the sufferers in, consequence of this sinful 
indulgence. If there must be a Sunday dinner, 
those who have cooked all3the week should not be 
required to prepare it. Farmers would not think 
of having their horses and oxen work on the Sab- 
bath. If there were no law, human or divine, 
against it, they would exercise mere policy ; and 
servants would infinitely better perform their law- 
ful duties, if not réquired to perform unlawful ones. 
M. M. 
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HOW GEORGE FORFEITED HIS DINNER. 


GxorGE must have done something very naughty, 
I imagine you are thinking, or he would not have 
forfeited his dinner. I will tell you all about it, 
and then you can decide for yourself what to think 
in regard to it. 

Mrs. Dudley was sitting at her table writimg, and 
George was by the window reading a newspaper, 
when dinner was announced, He immediately said 
to his mother : 

“T am not going to have any dinner to-day.” 
“Why not?” 

“T have forfeited it.” . 

“Forfeited it?” repeated his mother in surprise, 
“how have you forfeited it ?” 

“T spit twice when I went down to the village.” 
' “Why should that occasion the loss of your 
dinner?” 

“T made up my mind if I spit twice, I would go 
without it.” “ 

“T will excuse you,” said his mother. __ 

“T had rather not eat it, for I made up my mind 
I would not,” continued George. 

Why do you suppose George considered it an 
offense worthy of self-punishment to spit twice? 
He had formed a habit 'of frequent expectoration, 
about which his mother had often talked with him. 
It was a mere habit, acquired probably from seeing 
tobacco-chewers spit so frequently, and was not only 
eritirely unnecessary, but was stimulating the sali- 
vary glands to over-work, which is always injurious. 
George had found it very difficult to overcome this 
habit, and often forgot his mother’s instructions and 
wishes in regard to it. He had learned that no or- 
dinary effort was sufficient, and he determined to 
punish himself in a way that would help him to 
remember. Children who are well always have a 
good appetite, and it is something of a trial to deny 
themselves its gratification. I suppose Géorge 





thought if he felt hungry all the afternoon, it would 


x _ 


Some are disposed to answer that they are better 
off at work ; for if free they would be engaged in 
some unlawful amusement, or they would go to 
walk, and get more weary than at work; but I 
think that it is a safe conclusion that God knew 


day is the Sabbath of the Lord, and in it thou shalt 


remind him of the occasion of it, and make him 
much more careful in future. 

George’s mother never punished her children by 

depriving them of food. They always lived simply, 
and she considered it better for them to eat regu- 
larly, and did not wish them to place too high a 
value on the pleasure to be derived from it. - It is a 
great blessing that our heavenly Father has made 
it a source of enjoyment to partake of the food our 
physical natures require; but the moment we eat 
merely because of the pleasure it affords, we lose 
sight of the true object, the nourishment of our 
bodies. 
_ I think George will soon overcome his bad habit, 
because he is earnest. ‘‘ Where there is a will 
there is a way,” is an old proverb, and as true as it 
is old. Nothing good or great can be accomplished 
without effort, and the stronger the determination 
required to make the effort, the greater vigor and 
firmness acquired by success. 

Ido not imagine any of the children who hear 
how George forfeited his dinner will respect him less 
for his self-imposed discipline. Neither will you 
be respected less for any effort you make to subdue 
what is wrong or disagreeable. Be in earnest. If 
you fail in your first effort, “try again, try, keep 
trying.” Anne H, 


————— 


THE MINUTE-GLASS. 


Ir was an hour of idleness with me. I held a 
little minute-glass in my hand, and watched its 
sands as they fell through the small orifice, meting 
out time in such limited measure. There was a 
quiet satisfaction in looking at the noiseless work 
that went so steadily on until the last grain had 
fallen to its kindred, and then, the glass being re- 
versed, all silently dropped back again with the 
same slow, uniform motion. I had nothing to do 
but watch the tiny thing and think, wondering 
what it was like, or rather what was like it. 

I thought of a soul, which, in the hands of God, 
is doing some work here, and which toils on, long- 
ing to reach the end and vest; but lo! when the 
labor is almost accomplished, and the silver shining 
of the light in the place of reward begins faintly. to 
illumine its way, he brings it suddenly back, re- 
versing all ifs prospects, and putting the task once 
more before it to be performed. So it labors on, 
slowly and tearfully, again hoping to accomplish 
the work and be relieved; but the trial and the dis- 
cipline are not yet over, and still again the poor 
spirit is brought to its old starting-point, again to 
take up its grievous burden, and press meekly for- 
ward, trying to wait faithfully as well as patiently 
all its appointed time. 

To be sure my minute-glass was a soulless little 
toy, and I knew its sparkling sands could never be 
weary or glad, like a wonderful human-soul ; still 
my fancy loved to endow it with a slight intelli- 
gence, and I congratulated myself on having found 
a thing so silent, so tireless, so patient, to be to me 
an emblem of that still, faithful, unfaltering, cease- 
legs love and labor, which’T felt to be man’s duty 
and highest glory in this world of discipline and 
preparation. 

July 15th, 1854. A. 
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SCENES ON THE ISTHMUS. 


Incidents of the Revolution—Flogging of Escaped Oon- 
victs—Harthquake in Panama. 


|. 


Or the progress of the revolution in New-Granada, 
hardly any thing is known here with certainty. We 
have rumors in abundance, but no facts. Whether the 
supporters of the most liberal State constitution per- 
haps in the world, are victorious; or that obscure 
soldier, who is seeking to establish a perfect military 
dictatorship in the country, is successful, no one here 
knows, and no one seems to caré. The apathy of the 
Panamenians in this crisis would be astonishing to one 
unacquainted with their real character; but one who 
has seen their indolence, selfishness, avarice, and brag- 
gart patriotism, would rather wonder at the exhibition 
of any generous and noble spirit on their part. So 
long as the, revolution does not threaten their private 
interests, they care little for the reputgtion or welfare 
of their native land. 

Their manner of procuring men for the army is a 
good indication of the kind of republicanism and de- 
mocracy “that prevail here. ‘Instead of the leading 
young men offering their own services in enlisting and 
heading the troops, as in our country, we see a system 
of forced conscription from the lowest class of the 
people going on, and so an army sent into the field, 
composed of the worst possible materials, and actuated 
by hatred of the very party for which they are called 
on to fight. 

I give a single specimen of their way of doing the 
thing. The superintendent of a certain portion of the 
railroad was served with a notice from the officer in 
command of the division of the army enlisted here, 
that if he had any men about him, whom he would 
like to get rid of, to catch and tie them up, on a certain 
day, and he would come and take them, The hint 
was taken, and sixteen of the worst fellows there were 
so caught and carried off, and among them was one of 
the scamps who fill the petty judgeships of this land. 
In this case, the act was a real favor done to the peo- 
ple here; but is it any wonder that an army of such 
men prefer running away to fighting? And is it 
strange that a country that must resort to such tricks 
to procure defenders at a time like 4his, is so weak and 
insignificant as this country is? , 

It is true that we are not persorfally much interested 
in the issue of the strife, since the Isthmus is too well 
protected from without, to have much to fear from 
either party; but if these young Spaniards, as they 
boast themselves, had any real patriotism, they could 
not sit idle at such a time as this. Such conduct of 


_} theirs shows too plainly that their country can never 


prosper in their hands. This revolution is a mock 
contest between nearly automaton armies, pushed for- 
ward (net Jed) by selfish partisan spoilsmen. I think 
the country has little to choose between them, and 
little to hope from either. 

Another incident occurred at Panama, a few days 
since, that marks the spirit of the people. Among the 
prisoners now in the careel, are several who have been 
convicted of murder and sentenced to death, but whose 
lives the imbecility or corruptibility of the Governor 
is prelonging, much to the annoyance of all respecta- 
ble residents who know the insecure state of the pri- 
son.§%A few days since one of the worst of these men 
made hie escape from jail, in company with four other 
prisoners of lower grade ; and, in consequence of their 
own imprudence, were retaken. Then, instead of 
taking them back, and making the jail more secure, 
the officer in command, seemingly to gratify his spite, 
took them to the barracks, and without any trial— 
indeed in defiance of law-—caused them to be thrown 
down and severely beaten with raw-hides, one of 
them receiving more than one hundred blows on his 
bare skin; the drums beating the while, to prevent 
the crowd from hearing their screams. So these offi- 
cials refuse or neglect to execute their own laws, in 
ridding society of dangerous men, and then, when, by 
their own gross neglect, an easy way of eseape is left 
to the same men, they are cruelly punished, contrary 
to law, for using it, and there are none to rebuke the 
deeds. This incident is of no great consequence in 
itself, but it shows of what stuff these people are 
made. Woe to the land that has such men for her 
princes! Lawe essentially good, are made to work 
j harm to the well-disposed, while base and selfish men 
use or break them, just as they choose. 

Our city was greatly alarmed, early on-the morning 
of the 11th inst., by a severe ghock of an earthquake. 
The night was clear and still, and no sign of any thing 
unusual appeared till the shock was upon us. The 
ground and stone-buildings trembled as if in a fit of 
ague-, walls and ceilings were cracked; wooden houses 
vibrated like cradles, making it-difficult to stand in 





natives, scared from their slumbers, fled to the streets 


| them; glass and other ware wae smashed ; and the! sion 


basa plazas, and invoked the saints with cries and 
groans. But as no others followed, quiet was speedily 
restored, after the first shock was over, and the people 
generally went to rest again. No material damage 
was done, so far as isknown. On the water, the shock 
was generally less severe than on land; but offe ship, 
the “Star of Empire,” Capt. French, was reported as 
being thrown on her beam-ends, with the rail under 
Water. Some who had had no previous experience in 
such occurrences were curiously affected by this. 
Some, being waked suddenly by the shaking and rum- 
bling, fancied their houses were invaded by troops of 
robbers, and seized their pistols to defend themselves. 
One’ man inquired if the cathedral was down, and 
being told it was not, fell back on his bed again, re- 
questing to be called whenever that should fall. 
Another took refuge under the consulate flag, and 
threatened the vengeance of “the whole Union” on 
anf earthquake that dared invade it. But most, as 
might be expected, were appalled, and filled with silent 
awe. J. R. 
July 20, 1864. 
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MORNING PRAYER. 


Ler the first waking thought 
Rise suppliant to Heaven, 

Where blessings must be sought, 
And sins must be forgiven, 

If we at last are brought 
Into the fold of heaven ; 


To Him who through the night 
His guardian watch did keep, 

And o’er your weary limbs 
Diffused his balmy sleep, 

That through the coming day 
He would your spirit keep ; 


That He who through the sky 
Seatters his rosy light, 
And bids the shadows fly 
That kept the world by night, 
May scatter all your fears, 
Amd fill your soul with light. 


Hocrign Bliscellanp. 


IRELAND. 


Revival or Rissonism.—Ribbonism is prevalent at 

esent in different parts of Ireland. In the Ballina 

opish chapel on Sunday, one of the priests denounced 
the principles and designs of the conspirators from the 
altar, and stated that he saw before him the leaders of 
this vile confederacy, and that every particular of 
their plans was known to him. 


Decurse or tue Porvtation.—The Irish journals, 
especially the western, are still pouring out lamenta- 
tions upon the continuous decline of the population 
from emigration, and the consequent prospect of a 
positive dearth in the labor-market. Even as it is, the 
scarcity of hands is perceptible in several localities. 


Tux New Roman Carnotic Untiversiry.—The ap- 
pointments to five chairs in this university have been 
formally announced. 


Mare Law.—A public meeting of the friends of the 
Maine Liquor Law has been held in Dublin. 


Vatve or Scuoot.—We find in a Galway paper a 
brief letter from a young lad in the British-Baltic fleet 
to his mother. The letter concludes thus: 


“Dear mother, keep my brother to school; you 
don’t know what a hobble I am in now f@ went of 
schooling,” 

Drungennesy No Excuse ror Crime.—At the Central 
Criminal Court a map, named Ward, was indicted for 
the manslaughter of a child. The prisoner at the 
time was lying at the back of a cart in a drunken 
sleep, and of course without any control over the 
horse he professed fo drive. The child, who was lay- 
ing in the road, was crushed to death in a frightful 
manner. In answer to the charge, the prisoner said 
that as it was a holiday on the day in question he had 
been drinking all the morning, and at the request of 
one of his mates he went with the cart out of his re- 
gular duty, and being very sleepy he got up behind 
to have a ride, and aid not know any thing that hap- 
pened; but he was very sorry for it. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty, but recommended the pri- 
soner to mercy. His lordship (Mr, Justice Coleridge) 
asked if he was to understand that the jury meant to 
recommend the prisoner to mercy because he was 
drunk at the time he committed the offense? The 
jury said they did not exactly mean that, but they 
took into consideration that it was a holiday, and that 
the prisoner had merely undertaken the care of the 
cart and horses for another person. The learned 
judge said most certainly no effect could be given to 
such a recommendation, upon the ground that the 
party accused was drunk at the time the offense was 
committed. The vice of drunkenness was a national 
disgrace to this country, and he had no hesitation in 
stating his opinion that three fourths of the crime 
which was the subject of investigation in our criminal 
courts was to be ascribed, either directly or indirectly, 
to that vice. After making some observations upon 
the case of the prisoner, his lordship concluded by sen- 
tencing him to be imprisoned and kept to hard labor 
for six months. 


Homer Epvcation or Ministers.—Mr. Joshua Wilson, 
of London, the most liberal patron of Congregational 
institutions in England, thus expresses his views in 
regard to the restoration of ancient methods of 
bringing forward young men to supply the demand 
for ministers : 


“T have no wish for the establishment of an addi- 
tional college. We have already, I think, a sufficient 
number ; but I do consider most desirable the revival 
and multiplication of ‘domestic institutions’ which 
have been so great a blessing to.our churcheg in time 
past, partoneny those conducted by Cornelius Winter 
and David Bogue, to which, instrumentally, we are 
indebted for two of the.most distinguished preachers 
of modern times, the late venerated minister of Argyle 
chapel, Bath; and the present’ highly-esteemed and 
page sor minister of Carr’s-lane chapel, Birming- 

am. 

“I will only add, at present, that it will give me 
the greatest pleasure to concur and coiperate in any 
measures which may be adopted for supplying this 
great desideratum ; suitable means for preparing and 
training men of apostolic zeal and self-denial, earnest, 
laborious men, to preach. the simple apostolic Gospel, 
‘Christ, and Him crucified? in the plain, unadorned, 
apostolic style, not with wisdom of words, lest the 
cross of Christ should be made ‘to their hearers’ of 
no effect. I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

“Josnua Witson.” 

A Jesuit in Discuisz—Rev. Mr. Anderdon, formerly 
vicar of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, and now a Catholic 
priest, has been delivering lectures in that town. At 
the close of one of them, Dr. Noble, once bis intimate 
friend, stated the circumstances under which one of 
his daughters had been converted to the Church of 
Rome, and expressed his belief that Mr. Anderdon 
was at the time a Jesuit in disguise. The vicar, it-ap- 
peared, had lent a Catholic work to one of the Misses 

oble; and also had recommended foreign travel to 
one or the other of them, under the care of Lord and 
Lady Campden, who were on their way to Rome, and 
on their arrival were received into the Catholic 
Churech.— Gateshead Observer. 


Female Emicrants.—Yesterday, about noon, nearly 
a hundred female immigrants were landed from the 
“Medway.” They appeared to be a fine healthy set 
of young women, and well suited to the colony. Many 
of them were decidedly good-looking, and therefore 
will, in all probability, quickly change their names. 
There were among them a few that seemed to belong 
to what is called the educated class of society. Single 
gentlemen, be on the alert, They were all marched 
off, two and two, to the depot, under the guidance of 
a vinegar-faced looking old fellow, who will not long 
have the control of such a valuable consignment.— 
Melbourne Herald. 

Scenzs ar Scurani—lIt is quite amusing to visit the 
camp at Scutari, if only to hear the various cries of 
Armenians, Greeks, and Jews, who hawk their sundry 
wares. The love of money is a wonderful teacher ‘of 
lan e. Men who, a few weeks ago, had never seen 
an English soldier, now manage to speak with him by 
igns and broken sentences, and uniformly address 
him by the name John. “Milk buono, milk, John.” 
“Change sovereign Turk money ; plenty, give twenty- 
one Turk shilling and fivey piastre on Inglez sove- 
reign.” “Chair, chair, soldier; chair very cheap, 
John.” “John, buy.” “Paper, pen, envlopp, Inglez; 
all Inglez. Who buy! who buy? Oranges, oranges, 
Inglez. Eggs, figs. Nice, nice. Buy, John, buy.” 


A New Way wo Sror Op Taeves.—The Liverpool 
wae an are trying a new plan to stop robberies at 
t; they have ordered the police to lock up all 
known thieves found abroad after sunset. 
AvutreratNe Beex—Emanuel Ellis, of Liverpool, 
brewer, been fined £50 for havi on his 
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Apratuc Neowecr or Sanoruar ' 
stelasen, ten adiretifies thee 


not upon high-end holy principles, renames” 
n an y principles, renovate 
generated by the Gospel, then deve th r- 


from out of them, as from centers of 
fee up the foul effluvia 
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Pestilen " 
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together, the more they will corrupt one anott eee 


and MM 


that shall mar and denne 
verdure of our whole land. Wit regard? 
oe 


the question of the extent to which the People of pF, 


land avail themselves of the religious accommo... ¢) 


that is provided for them; on that Census < 
there were twelve and a half millions of {) . 


tion of England and Wales who ought to hay? 


av 
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according to calculation, in places of worshi 


tay 


that number there were seven millions and tn... 


ters who were there; and where were the fi, 
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and a quarter! They werenotthere. Tha: ;... ” 
it was all but an equipoise, it was all but man {,.." 


can 


one y for God, and the other party——_ ,“ 
Fit xp the blank, and tell us who they ,,.. ye 


We fight about how many of them went';, 


If our eched),. ; 
been’ ruled with three columns, church-go... .. ~ 
goers, and beer-shop goers, the last of the 


would have had a larger number than cit}. > . 
others, and all but as many as both of ther ,.. 


gether. And this is a Christian land, and y, 
about the growth and the expansive princip|e. 
Christianity! Oh! dear friends! 
figures represent, think of the festering evils tha: . 
mean, think of the wretchedness and vise tha: 


think what ; 
™- 


gone to swell that grim roll of five millions and a... 


ter of people that were not inside a 
that day! What is the cause? 
tleman on this platform, and every person in th 
dience, who knows any thing about the matter 
has- any personal knowledge of the conditio 
laboring classes of this country, will have 
his mind that the cause is not any thing half « 
nified and good, I was going to say, as confirr 
ticism and irreligion. ‘ believe that wher 
one man that says, ‘I don’t go to a place 


place of wi rl 
I believe every pu, 


because I don’t believe what is taught, and suno o.. 


prayed there,’ there are ten men that eay 


toa place of worship because it is more comfor:.) 


for me to roll up my shirt-sleeves, take my pip. 
mouth, and stand at the door all the morning 
to sleep all the afternoon.’ It is neither : 
less than, in every k and condition of lifc—, 
ing to the prevaill™g habits and custom: 
ranks and conditions—the various operations 
downright old thing, {simple worldliness, th. | 


this present evil world, the things that pens)"; - 


using. God forbid that any of us Christian men x} 


cast any thing like apparently contemptuous: epith ey 


upon 


e doubts and tortures of men groping :).:. 


way to truth, ifehaply they may find it; gropiny .) 


the more sadly, because they have to grope t 
up from the midst of the mud and filth of 
class of society. Depend upon it, it is not 
unbelief. It is simply blind, I was going to say 


worldliness; the selfishness and sensualism tha, , 


these great towns of ours, stand in the wa 
spread of-our gospel.” 


Deciuine oF MopaMMEDAN Presupice ar (i 
rte.—The first public meeting of the Weet 
Missions-Aid Society was held on Monday afterr 
London, in the lower room, Exeter Hall. Its of 
to assist existing Evangelical Missions in the Tu 
Empire, espetially those of the American Board 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who presided, in th 
his speech said: “A fact has been stated to ms 


is one worthy of your notice. It was stated ton 


son, who was With the fleet in Besika Bay , 
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who was allowed to go to Constantinople 

saw a great deal of the Turks, and all that « 

on in that city. He was anxious to get ad ’ 
a mosque, but he and his friends did not dare : 
under peril of their lives. He was again at C 


tinople at the close of the year, and he went \ th 


party of thirty or forty officers into nea 
mosque, without let or hindrance. Al! thi 
uested to do, was to take off their shoes or | 
) ae entering, as a mark of respect. This is 
ble proof of the abatement of prejudice, and 
effect produeed by constant intercourse w 
peans, and it is for us to avail ourselves of f 
opportunity, and get something more lasting ar 
ter than the mere intercourse of civilizat 
heard that the Sultan has given a large sur 
for the repair of the Protestant cemetery a 
tineple; and I understand, at this mon 
has signified his intention to give a larg 
ground for the erection of a Protestant chu: 
Néarly £700 has already been collected towar 
object of the Society.” 


An American Woman.—Mre. Putnam has, pe: 


no equal in any country in the world for criti: al } 
ledge of languages, for “ she 
French, Italian, German; Polish 
guise and is familiar with twen 
esides Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Persian, and 
Although this extent of 
perellaled only by Cardinal Mezzofanti, ar 
dozen great names of both worlds and : 
fact of'one American woman being thus 
marks the studious tendency of her peo} 
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Cavrcn Crremonta.—On Sunday, Hon. and) 
Rev. Gerald Wellesley, the newly-appoint 
Windsor, read himself in, at morning s 
Chapel Royal of St. George. The ceremony} 
ing in” consisted in the newly-made dignitar 
the whole of the prayers from the sovereign’: 
the western end of the choir, and the commu! 
vice from the altar. The lessons were read by | 
Canning and Anson. Canon Cust, Rev. H 
field, (minor canon,) and Rev. W. Frewer (the |: 
were also present. The anthem selected / 
and admirably rendered by the choir, wa 
“Give peace in our time, O Lord.” The ser 
preached by Canon Anson, who took for |! 
18th verse of the 4th chapter of the secor 
to the Corinthians. The chapel was crowd 


Mittionatre.—The late, Mr. Richard 
Beauvoir, of Englefield House and Culford Ha 
left, it is said, in real and personal proper; 
millions and a half. His original name was {i 
Benyon, and he represented Berkshire in Ps 
his property then being some twenty thousa: 
Most unexpectedly, forty years ago, he wa 
siderably over a million, by Rev. Peter de ! 
no relative; he thereupon assumed the patroz 
De Beauvoir in addition to his own. | 
living was that.of a plain 
of extravagance or show. 


Istanp or Jersky.—The island of Jerse} 
population of English, French, and nati\ 
60,000, the town of St. Helier contain: 
which is considerably increased by vis 
summer months, chiefly from England 
only one English Independent chapel in 
Never was the Macedonians’ ery, Com 
hélp us!” made under a more pressing 8ené 
sity, than that under which th: 
lies, in making this appeal to 
Congregationalism in England for their sss.' 
order that this opportunity for advancing t 
of Christ and the prineiples of English Const 
alism may not be lost. 
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the gener: 


A Costiy Oom.—The largest sum eve! 
single coin was given on Monday last at Mr 
at Sotheby & Wilkinson’s; £260 were giveo— 
a Greek or a Roman coin—not for an Alexanc 
Cesar, an Otho or an Oliver, but for a patter?! 
gold of King Charles L of England. Thus big!) 
esting coin was intended, it is thought, for 
It was never published. It bears the king 
the left, bareheaded. Over his armor is 4: 
The coin was bought by a dealer for Mr. Br 
emingnt publishing-firm of Messrs. Longms 
Green & Longmans. 


Tue Inunpation or tax Nitz.—it is said that! 
deposited by the river Nile in its annual | 
which is so celebrated for its richness, he 
mined by M Ehrenburg, the celebrated ' 
philosopher, who finds that its great fertili' 
not so much to any peculiar mineral contri! 
the presence of vegetable matter, as to tu 
mulation of extremely minute forms of 
animals, which by their decompositiot 
soil. 

Secession or a CLergyuay.—Rev. Thomas * 
M.A., incumbent of the church and distr! 
Matthias, Stoke Newington, has resigné d hi 
for the purpose of joining the communion o! *™ 
of Rome. The appointment ie in the gitto'™ 
and the Bishop of London alternately. 


turn imat ynblisbee 
Newsrarzers.—From a return just pub 


pears that in the United Kingdom there are Ii ss 
papers, 4 portion of which is published h, 
stamps—106 in England, 28 in Sootiand, ™ 
land. 

Dissestens at CAMBRIpar University.—W° * 
that Mr. Whitt, of Trinity College, Cambri e 
entered as a Dissenter and obtained a very ®’>, 
in the Mathematical Tripos, in January '™ 
length, taken his degree as Bachelor of Arts 
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from Constantinople, dated June 15, we fin af 

whole force of infantry at Varna, Seatari, , 

poli is 21,868. Of these, 821, or 34 per °° 

the sick-list. x 
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Lake Superior Journal that there is no Pn 

the phon. the Saut being finished 6° vl the oo 

steaniers, et¢., to pass into Lake Superior 

of next year’s navigation. 
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TRIKE AT Parston.—Meesre, Ri 

the secretaries of the associ 

report on the above strike just is 
<* of the employers during the 
5,000; of the operatives on strike, 
16 o otributors to the working-people 

900; t shopkeepers, ete, £21,25' 
tal loss to the community of £53°,250 

yw ScoTtanp.—A man 

rede, ond is under examination, for 
Ai «vittle irl who acted as a se 

mded him in any way (: 

hen. he Sle constituted an offense) 

no 


i heavy leathern belt. 
of taking * y 
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ed, and lashing her 

Jood flowed sapiens. or 

ri that the poor little creatur: 
on to eth Gabeale wounds from the 
pv kes. On One occasion, it is alleged, 
rocity 8° far as to heat some iron instrt 
isd burn her across the abdomen with 
ail. ork: 
yyer.— The growers of coffee in Ceylos 
‘oned the House of Lords to pase a law | 
e of chicory in Britain. The prayer o 
gs refused ; but their lordships warned ¢ 
hat they would be strictly looked afte 
ere found supplying the legalized mixt 
nd coffee to parties who simply said ¥ 
escription, “ Give me so much coffee,” 
ties would be inflicted. We give thi 
n coffee, that they may, if they wou 
: - ations, put such a question as th 
very buyer, namely, “Do you wish « 

ithoat chicory ! 

n.—Just published, in foolsca 
Bre Nettleton and his Labors, i 
irof Dr. Nettleton.” By B. Tyler, D. 
a in some parte, with occasional Notes 
necimens of hie Sermons and Addres« 
sduction, by Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, o 
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Reconp or Wrecxs.—We publish to 
ponthly summary of wrecks, which have 
, our columns from the let to the 30th 
e. They will be found to amount to. 
seords for April and May contained a li 
paking & total of 296 losses in the +t 
Bhipping Gaz. 
Ewetise Meprear Starr vor Tuk Tuna 
able to state positively, that the Su 
ined to obtain a staff of English and F 
cers for his troops. The Turkish ar 
stered into communication with our g 
he subject, and the advice of the Direc 
he Army and Ordnance Medical Depart 
guested as to the formation of the ataff 
(Faz. 
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MRS. H. B. STOWE’S NEW W 

UNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN 
") Book of Travels. By Mrs. H. Breouen f 
Uncle Tom’s Vabio.”” Comprised ia 2 vole 1 
th highly finished wood-engrayings, from det 
ed publishers are aware that they need d 
nounce this work, for thousands who have re 
| welcome any new production from the sa 
but just to say that these volumes are writt 
ppiest vein ; andihat they would have creat 
m, and would have met with a ver arpe 
onymously. 
he public, who have been wearied with the 5 
s books of travel taking the same beaten pt 

4 at the freshness aod abserbing interest 
ed author has invested the subject. Prot 
urn, the reader follows her guidance with t 
ht. PHILLIPS, SAMPSUN & Co., Put 

CO. DERBY, New-York For sale by all b 
295-St 


. Will be publishe 1, on the lst J 
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HE CABIN-BOY’S STORY A 
Romance, of intense interest, by the auth 
pctor.” * The Lawyer’s Story,” “ The Old Dox 
The success hitherto enjoyed by the author of 
brks is a sufficient guarantee of the favor wi 
stions coming from his pen will be received by 
bin-Boy’s Story” is a romantic narrative, ill 
s of the slave-trace, as carried on ia the coas 
thor has served in the navy, and the descript 
are painted from personal acquaintance 
ry is full of exciiing interest and adventure 
ork Of Defoe, * Robinson Crusoe,” aud has t 
t glorious fiction, inasmuch as it is founded 
ly occurrence The history of the beroine of ¢ 
Circassian slave, purchased 
wried by the reckless yet chivalric Seymour, t 
“ Albatroes,” is simply the narration of a 
e Ife, and all the numerous characters portr 
e story are vividly and graphically drawn 
The publishers have already received orders { 
tion it was originally their intention to publiz 
ey have been obliged largely \o in: rease it 
ly request thatall orders may be sent in imm«e 
They confidently expect that the work will cre 
as any work of fiction that has of lute years 
, a8, notwithstanding, sinve the publication 
bin,”’ works relating to slavery in America, 
n numerous, none havé appeared having rel: 
purchasing slaves on the African coast, writtr 
nessed it in ali ita hideous deformity. The * 
ste and pure language, and will be a welcom 
dition to the family Nbrary. 
he work will form a beautiful 8vo volume <« 
mely illustrated with fine engravings, and e 
tbh. Price, in cloth. $1; in paper, 75 centa, at 
i] be sent by the publishers to any part of ¢ 
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For sale, wholesale and retail, by the publish 

ELLSWORTH 

No, 22 Beekman # 

di by all the booksellers throughout the 
tish Provinces. 


DLANK-BOOKS, PAPER, STATIC 
DFRANCIS & LOUTREL, 77 Maiden lane, 
ment of goods in their line, dlsv make to p 
ik required, notes, drafts, checks. bills, circu 
ting-paper. Aceount-book 
pying and seal presses. Note and tiss 
Slopes, all styles Cards, chesen 
tfolios, scrap-books. Wri'ing -deske 
e-books. Hotel registe 
ks for societies, Oard-oases, px 
1 Copy your letters 
ge Francis’s Manifoid Letter Writer, b, 
66 are written at the same time. price, fron 
best black writing fhk, flows freely, and re 
ders receive prompt attention. PRANC! 
Stationer4, Printers, and Bookbinders, 77 
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THE GREATEST OF AMERICA 
mraordinary Success of the Splen¢ 
American Lif 
ASHION AND FAMINE By ¥ 
a PITENS, 


“ Alas! that woman's love should 
To hearts that never feel its wo 
As prairie-roses cree p and fig 
Their richest bloom upon the 


his “remarkable volume is fast atlulning a 
Pnded as any. other American book. Criti 
himous in: bestowing upon it the heartic 
ishers are contiually receiving private tes 
the greategt admiration fur it As a 

bog, substantial, aod varied interest 

le of modern life and suciety, in all its 

te; as a story of the heart, und a 


ae Suffering, and all its powers for right and 


the world, where human nature is d 
Virtues, ite follies ond its wisd 
Tichness and finish « 
Many of our local s 
ch presents each ch 
0 


Ve sulyj in a few of th mar 
prese ; 
One of the best personages in the story 
1, and eccentric down-easter. named Jacot 
mcity of an old family-servant, follows u 
plot, like a sort of buman-vngelic cham 
bugh @ perplexed tissue of misfortune and 
strategy, beneath an exterior of decided 
icy, ia defending ! protege fr ull « 
Outrages. Mrs. Gray, the good-hearte 
man Talia Warren, the mysterious sirae 
rence Crafis are effectiveiy delineated 
tly diverting the attention trom the 
drama. In point of styie, the 
m the merit of terseness and vigor 
ption rather than dialogue. bat +! 
tell in each of these branches of com 
to be energetic and impressive.” N.Y 
52 work of art, irrespective of its pur 
PS Sentiment, and deep and true woman! 
Very best fictions we have read for yeare 
Tasted with true artistic talent, t} « 
presented, and never overdrawn. The 1 
hand yet probable.”—{ New-York } xpr 
Altogether the most powerful novel of Au 
i been written. The story is intense 
Walk fairly out from the canvas 
, \ after havinw taken it up, until the 
ed.” —{ Phitadelphia Ledger 
The book is fall of interest, and the pk 
her felidyaanee the luxuriant imayin 
. command of language 
most ComMon-pluce scvnes und event 
Genius of #0 high an order, such powe 
Santen = Grlistic skill in grouping 
7 etail in description ; but this he 
tyin Mrs. Stephens.”—{ Vew- York Jour 
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By Rev. Cyrus Yate, of New-Hartford, Conn. 
Tract Society. 
“ Farner Haxzock,” of Canton, was a man who 
* would have lived in tradition, and would perhaps 
have grown mythical—like “ Father Mills,” of Tor- 
ringford—if his life had not been written. This is 
the’ third and revised edition of a work which was 
first published six-and-twenty years ago. It is 
much enriched by the appended sketch of the life of 
another “ Father Hallock,” of Plainfield, brother to 
him of Canton. Such biographies have a historic 
as well as a religious value. Those brothers were 
specimens of a class now almost extinct: ministers 
who had more grace and godliness than learning; 
whose diligence was greater than their ambition ; 
who were successful in winning soulss whose man- 
ners had the charm and dignity of absolute simpli- 
city ; and who lived content and happy, bringing up 
their children for duty and usefulness, on small 
salaries, with the aid of their own labor on their 
own land, or in the instruction of pupils. The 
modern notion that every minister, be his parish 
ever so feeble and his salary ever so small, must live 
wholly by his ministry, and must not “ secularize” 


himself or dishonor his profession, by making tents, { 


or by cultivating a few acres, or by teaching a few 
young people, had not destroyed their independence. 
They were respectively identified with their people, 
connected with every family by common sympathies, 
and by affections that grew stronger with the lapse 
of years. All who knew them, knew that they 
walked with God; and at their death, all knew that 
God had taken them. * 


Noaw AND HIs Tres; embracing the Consideration of 
Various Inquiries relative to the Antediluvian 
and earlier Post-Diluvian Periods, with Diseus- 
sions of Several of the Leading Questions of the 
Present Day. By Rev. J. Munson Ormsreap, M.A., 
author of “Thoughts and Counsels for the Im- 
penitent,” etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

We, have had this book on our table, we hardly 
know how long, desiring to Speak well of it, but 
unable to speak of it in the stereotyped terms of 
commendation which the writers of book-notices 
are so prone to use. The book was not written 
without much study. It is the product of free and 
enlightened investigation. It opens to common 
readers some views of the Deluge, and of the rela- 
tions between physical science and Biblical inter- 
pretation, which are not often found in religious 
books designed for popular use. We are glad to 
find a book written in such a spirit and for such a 
purpose. Yet our duty as critics reguires us to say 
that the author tries to make too much of his ma- 
terials—yielding to a temptation which besets all 
writers on such subjects. All that can possibly be 
known of those who inhabited the world before the 
flood is in a few chapters of the book of Genesis ; 
and though the record may be illustrated to some ex- 
tent, it can not be expanded. We must also say 
that our author is a little too fond of hard words— 
such as cataclysm, cisdiluvian, duomundane, biaral, 
etc. A less stilted diction would have made the 
hook more readable. But, after all, the book is well 
worth reading. 


Tax Mysrzries or a Convent. By a Noted Methodist 
Preacher. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 

A MISERABLE pamphlet on miserable paper, con- 
taining a miserable story, miserably conceived, and 
miserably told; without even the pretense of truth, 
and yet without the cleverness of fiction; fitted 
only to suggest evil and to work mischief; ‘‘ whose 
end is—to be burned.” 

We trust that the “noted Methodist preacher” 
who prostitutes his pen’ to such compositions will 
become deservedly notorious by the proper disci- 
pline of the brotherhood that he discredits. 


Messrs. Puiniirs, Sampson & Co., of Boston, have 
added to their choice edition of the British Poets. 
the Poems, Piays, anp Essays or OLtver Goupsmirn. 
The “Traveler” and the “Deserted Village” are 
here presented in a dress worthy of their intrinsic 
purity and artistic elegance. The discriminating 
essay on Goldsmith, from the pen of H. T. Tucker- 
man, in his “Thoughts on the Poets,” appears as 
an appropriate introduction to the volume. -This 
edition of the poets in ample octavo is finely suited 
to the library. 


Lzotrures on Romanrsm.—Messrs. Jewett & Co., 
of Boston, have brought out Dr. Cumming’s gontro- 
versial discourses on Romanism in uniform style with 
his other works. Dr. ©. has distinguished himself 
as a controversialist on the Romish question, and 
this compendium of his extensive reading and think- 
ing in that department will be of service to others 
in the same line of warfare. 
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FROM A BOSTON CORRESPONDENT 


Boston, July 31, 1854. 
SCHOOL FESTIVAL DAY. 

Bostoy knows no prouder day than that on which 
the annual schoo! festival occurs. On no other object 
does the city expend so much care, money, and ambi- 
tion. as on the public-schools; ard by thousands the 
day of tbeix public examinaticn, with the grand wind- 
ing up a’ Faneuil Hall, is looked forward to with more 
interest than Christmas, New-Year’s, or even the glo- 
rious Fourth, On Tuesday last these schools exhibited 
in the presence of committees and others, and the 
Franklin and Medal scholars were duly honored. At 
4 P.M, these acholars, with their teachers, were met 
in Faneuil Hall by the committees, Mayor, Governor, 
parents, and numerous friends of education; and mu- 
sic, addressee, and a feast at well-spread tables, made 
up the closing festivities of the day. A Mille excess of 
pleasure was oceasioned this year by the tendering to 
the medal-scholars, and an equal number of other scho- 
lars, the free use of the city library. 


THE “ OVER-ISSUE” BUSINESS. 

The great rogues have been imitated on a small 
scale, the past week, by one Mr, Ray, of this city, 
who, seeing that Schtyler and Crane were politely let 
alone, over-iasued a quantity of emigrant-tickets, and 
pocketed the proceeds. He was an agent for the 
Western road, and had a plate for manufacturing his 
smal) “ stocks,” which proved « swift witness against 
him. He awaits his trial Poor Ray didn’t under- 
stand that, under Massachusetts Jaw, a small business 
like his would break a man down, while an out-and-out 
Crane-swindle would have placed him above law, and 
above the necessity of being a drudge, in prison or 
out. Others may profit by hie blunder. By the way, 
the committee who have in hand the Vermont Central 
Railroad, reported at length on Thuraday, handling 
Mr. Crane pretty foughly, and advising measures for 
the passage of a stringent law for punishing auch 
“stupendous frauds” as his. They say, ‘It is not just 
to punish minor eriies with severe penalties, and let 
the perpetrators of such wholesale frauds escape;” 
thus admitting the remarkabJe fact that such frauds 
can not be punished in this State, as the laws are. 
The committee recommend that the over-issued sfock 
be Prompely aesumed by the company, which is honor- 
abie / . 

4 YANKEE INVENTION. » 

One of the Jatest Boston “notions” is that of a loco- 
motive engine so constructed as to run from Boston to 
Worcester and back with one cord of wood! The 
distance between these two points is forty-five miles, 
and the running time each way was one hour and fif. 
teen tinutes, or ninety miles in two and a half hours, 
If this is not the greatest epeed ever attained, it is the 
greatest economy by far. And not only is more than 
half the fuel raved, but the engine is constrneted at a 


Filched and desponding railroad companies may set 
this over against their losses, and cheer up a little, 
seeing their expenses will be diminished, their divi- 
dends increased, and their stocks rendered more valu- 
able. 
MISSIONARY EMBARKATION, 

A band of missionaries sailed from this port on 
Monday last, under the patronage of the American 
Board, consisting of Rev. A. G. Beebe and wife, and 
Rev. G. A. Perkins and wife, for the Armenian mission ; 
Rev. C. A. Van Dyck, wife and three children, for the 
Syrian mission; and Miss Mary, daughter of Rev. Wil- 
liam Goodell, of Constantinople, bound for that place 
asa teacher. They sailed in the bark “Sultana,” on 
board of which solemn and appropriate religious ser- 


unpretending, quiet scene,—a little company launch- 
ing upon the wide ocean, and going to subdue nations 
with no weapon but the simple Gospel ; but occurring 
just when our ears are filled with reports of navies 
and armies going forth with the terrible enginery of 
death, to crush and humble their enemies, it seemed 
more sublime, more powerful, in its calm reliance on 
God's goodness, and more hopeful for the peace and 
well-being of a distracted world. ’ 


ISRAELITISH SYNAGOGUE. 

This sect has made a handsome gain since its organ- 
ization in 1843, when it had ten families. Now they 
number one hundred and twenty families, and have a 
neat house of worship on Warren street, that will seat 
five hundred persons, with rooms for a school and for 
business pur Their incorporated name is 
“Ohebei Shalom,” which signifies friends of peace. 
Their minister is honored with the ancient title of 
Rabbi, and on their Sabbath, which is our Saturday, 
he reads from the five books of Moses, written on 
parchment, in Hebrew; and indeed all their public 
services are conducted in the Hebrew language, and 
they teach this to their children, as well as the Eng- 
lish. They allow no mixing up of sexes in the congre- 
gation, but the women sit in the gallery, and the men 
oceupy the body of the house. They have a buria)- 
ground at East-Boston, and also a market of their own, 
where all their meat is prepared, by being separated 
from the blood, They-are a quiet, orderly set, and. 
eschew the riots and mobs in which the children of the 
Pope make themselves notorious. No one deprecates 
their increase, which is quite rapid. 


ABATEMENT OF NUISANCES. 
The presence of cholera has led our city govern- 
ment to take some decisive measures for checking one 
prolific source of infection and disease, namely, burials 
within the limits of the city, and especially in the 
centers of densely populated districts. It is said that 
four thousand bodies have been deposited under the 
Roman Catholic Church at South-Boston. In Copp’s- 
Hill Cemetery, a new grave can scarcely be opened 
without striking older ones, and allowing the escape 
of effluvia most deleterious to health. A committee 
of inquiry has reported in favor of prohibiting future 
burials in either of these places; and it is in contem- 
plation to forbid entirely any further interments within 
the city grounds or vaults. Nearly the whole city 
would rejoice in such a measure, as favorable to the 
public health, while little or no inconveniencd would 
arise from it, now that we have large and beautiful 
cemeteries a few miles out, in every direction. Fur- 
ther, in some filthy and sickly localities, houses con- 
taining from twenty to forty Irish families have been 
ordered to be vacated and torn down, and the grounds 
cleared of accumulated filth. These demolishing and 
cleansing processes would have been resorted to sooner 
had not their legality been questioned; but legal or 
not, they have become necessary, and the people will 
justify and rejoice in them 

THE UNIVERSALIST OOLLEGE 
The first Universalist college ever established in this 
country will be opened at Somerville, a few miles from 
Boston, on the third Monday of September next. It 
is called Tuft’s College, and has for its president Rev. 
Hosea Ballou (2d,) D.D., who, it is said, among other 
things, “will give instruction in ancient and modern 
geography.” That looks a little as though they meant 
to gather freshmen from our primary schools. Only 
one professor has been elected. The close proximity 
of this to Cambridge College, and the affinity of the 
two in respect to sentimnent, has led many Univeraalists 
to question both the utility and the suecess of the new 
enterprise. Then there is another question, which, 
perhaps, has not been mooted among themselves, 
namely, whether education will do most to help or to 
hinder Universalism. Hitherto that doctrine has been 
first cousin to ignorance. It has had as little to do 
with the Hebrew and Greek text as with the Sanserit 
of India; and it is charitable to think that many have 
held it and taught it because they knew <o little. 
The enlightening, refining, and liberalizing influence 
of a college course, if*it be thorough, may, perchance, 
unmake Universaliste, or at least bring them more 
within the reach and power of logical and Scriptural 
argumentation. For the sake of experiment, it is 
quite well that Tuft’s College is going into operation. 

ANOTHER PUBLIC EXECUTION, 
Young Casey, who murdered a man and his wife in 
South-Natick more than a year ago, has been sentenced 
to be hung on Friday, September 29. He has served 
one year in the State Prison, and a strong effort has 
been made to secure him a home there for life, on the 
ground of some aberration of mind; but the commit- 
tee on pardons has reported adversely, and the Go- 
vernor and Council have ordered his execution. A 
new case of this kind attracts special notice, from the 
fact that persevering and determined efforts have been 
ma@ in this State to abolish the death penalty, and 
every execution for years has been pronounced the 
last one that would ever take place. Some four or 
five are still awaiting trial and sentence for mfrder 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The simultaneous and severe sickness of over seventy 
inmates of the State Prison at Charlestown, on Thurs- 
day last, caused a good deal of excitement and won- 
der. Quite a number have been attacked since, 
making over a hundred in all It is pronounced a 
species of cholera, yet none have died. 
Peter York, colored, in prison for life, and so re- 
fractory and dangerous that it has been neceseary to 
confine him in a solitary cell, without intermission, for 
more than four years, was among the worst of the 
cholera victims above named, and for once got a 
glimpse of the outside world. He was taken to the 
hospital. 
The elave-ship “ Glamorgan,” brought into this port 
some months since, was sold at auction on Friday last, 
for $4700. The steamer that carried off Burns onght 
to be served in the same way, and the money for both 
made the foundation for a Kansas and Nebraska Emi- 
gration Fund. 
The report of the City Jail, for the last six months, 
shows a total commitment of 3498 persons. Of these 
3047 were criminals, 303 debtors, and 148 witnesses, 
About one fourth of the whole number were females, 
The State Convention of the Republican party has 
been postponed to the 7th of September, at Worcester, 
Donald McKay, of East-Boston, is building another 
ship of 4000 tons, equal to the “Great Western.” 
The same man launched a ship of 3200 tons laet week. 
The arrival in this port, within a week, of sixty-two 
vessels freighted with an aggregate of 9800 tons of 
coal, has not made it a cent cheaper—§9 a ton. 
The thirty or more Hindoos who came into this 
port, a few days since, as part of the crew of the 
“Queen df the Pacific,” and who commenced suit 
against their captain for withholding proper food, get 
but little sympathy, It turns out that they rejected 
food because cooked by Christians. 
North and Ann streets, which yield more crime and 
pollution than any other portion of the city, are being 
thoroughly explored by the police. It was cleared of 
some thirty females of bad character in two days. 
Mrs. Stowe's ‘Sunny Memories” is selling at a sur- 
prisingly rapid rate, if any thing could surprise us in 
that line since the sale of “ Uncle Tom.” 
——_—_—_——~g@e- 


Witis.—R, 8. Willis has become sole ‘proprietor of 
the — World and Time. It is an excellent 
journal. 





vices were conducted by Rev. Mr. Dole. It was an’ 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 
Tne exercises of commencement-week at Hamilton 
College began on Sabbath evening, July 23, with an 
address before the Society of Christian Research, by 
Rev. Prof. Condit, of Lane Seminary. His theme was, 
“The Pulpit,” which he discussed energetically and 
ably, in its intellectual, biblical, and spiritual aspect. 
On Monday P.M, at 2 o'clock, Rey.. Dr. Joel Parker 
addressed the Anti-Secret or Equitable Fraternity So- 
ciety. An intelligent and interested audience listened 
to his discourse on “The College;” first, Collegiate 
Edueation in General; and then, more particularly, 
Hamilton College, his Alma Mater. At 4 P.M, the 
long-established Sigma Phi Society were addressed by 
Hon. Alexander W. Bradford, of N.Y., on the subject 
of “Self-Government,” treating it more historically 
than analytically, but bringing profitable lessons from 
the past to the present. This address was followed 
with a poem on “Beauty,” by E. W. B. Canning, of 
Stockbridge, Mass. It gave much delight to an appre- 
ciative audience. On Monday evening was the annual 
exercise of Prize Declamation. The speaking showed 
thorough training, though, as generally will be the 
case, in some instances, the mark of the Professor 
upon his pupils was too manifest. 

Tuesday morning were held the anniversary exer- 
cises of the two debating societies ; very important 
adjuncts of any literary institution, when they are 
sustained with zeal and vigor and a correct observance 
of their true design by the students. This occasion 
furnished an opportunity for pleasing reminiscences, 
and the relation of valuable experience by several 
distinguished men from abroad, old members of the 
societies. At 2 P.M. the Alumni, of whom there were 
a large number in attendance, were addressed by Hon. 
George Hastings, M.C., of Mount Morris. He took for 
his theme, “The Source and Proper Extent of the 
Authority of Government.” The address presented 
the democratic principles on internal improvements 
and a protective tariff, and was regarded as sound and 
able by those who believe the doctrines. At 4 P.M., 
Hon. G. W. Scofield, of Penn., delivered an address 
before the Alpha Delta Phi Society, holding a con- 
vention at this commencement, and having 17 chapters 
in as many different colleges’ His subject was “The 
Claims of Labor,” physical and mental. He presented 
a forcible contrast between those who create or give 
value to the ebjects of their labor, and those who 
make it their business only to acquire or specu- 
late upon what others produce. There was, in the 
address, a rich fund of thought tersely and beautifully 
presented. Hon. Caleb Lyon being prevented by 
sickness from delivering a poem before the Society, 
Alfred B. Street, Esq. of Albany, consented on brief 
notice to be present for that purpose. He received 
the most marked and complimentary attention, while 
illustrating, as was the design of the poem, the many 
fruitful themes for American poetry, by turning his 
vision and waking his song upon several, always in- 
teresting, sometimes thrilling facts and scenes in Ameri- 
can history. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to an address and 
poem before the Literary Societies; the former by 
Abram Payne, Esq., of Providence, R.L ; and the lat- 
ter by Wm. Oland Bourne, A.M., of the N. Y. Free 
Academy. The subject of the oration was “Common- 
Sense,” but it was no common address, for vigor and 
suggestiveness of thought. The delivery was ani- 
mated and stirring. The theme of the poem was 
‘The Modern Pantheon.” Its design was to show 
that the imaginative conceptions and dreams of the 
ancient poets, as they are woven around the gods of 
antiquity, have a true and far more grand realization 
in the actual existences of the present age. This is a 
poetical and sublime conception, and was regarded as 
well and poetically expressed. The poem would bear 
attentive reading. 

The exercises of Wednesday, Commencemeni-day, 
were as usual, but of an interetting and gratifying 
character. The graduatinf class numbered 18. .The 
degree of A.M. was conferred on 41 graduates, and on 
4 as honorary.. Rev. Wm. Goodell received the degree 
of D.D; and Prof. Samuel B. Woolworth, of the State 
Normal School, Albany, and Hon. Wm. J. Bacon, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, Utica, that of LL.D. The day 
closed with the usual levee at the President’s, which 
was humerously attended. 

There is every prospect of a large new class the 
coming year. A Grammar-school has been organized 
under Mr. H. P. Bristol, A.M., a3 a preparatory de- 
partment to the College. The Oollege Park and Bo- 
tanical Garden have received much attention and 
improvement the past year. The erection of an Ob- 
servatory is commenced. Rey. Mr. Humphrey, son of 
Pres. Humphrey, has been appointed to the Profeseor- 
ship of Moral Philosophy, and pastoral charge. It is 
understood he will accept. Eight of the graduates of 
this College have died the past year, one of whom 
was Dr. Hall, late secretary of the Home Missionary 
Society. W.DL 
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POQUONOCK, 
maciintras 

Mr. T. H. Rouse was ordained a minister of Christ, 
and installed pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Poquonock, Conn., on Wednesday, July 18, 1854. 

Rev. Walter Clarke, D.D., of Hartford, preached the 
sermon; Rev. Mark Tucker, D.D., of Wethersfield, 
offered the ordaining and installing prayer; Rev. T. A. 
Leete, of Windsor, delivered the charge to the pastor; 
Rev. J. R. Miller, of Suffield, gave the right-hand of 
fellowship ; and Rev. Henry J, Lamb, of West-Suffield, 
madé the address to the people. 

The examination of the candidate was well sustained 
and highly satisfactory to the council; there are pros- 
pects of usefulness to the pastor, and of good to the 
church. 


CONN 


Poquonock is part of Windsor, a few miles up the 
Farmington River, and was set off by the early inhabit- 
ants of that first-settled town in the State, as the second 
parish. A church was organized, which continued to 
flourish, under the ministrations of various pastors, till 
1771. About that time, Dan. Foster became tho pas- 
tor: unsound in the faith, he preached Pelagian senti- 
ments, denying the doctrine of native depravity. After 
& pastorate of twelve years he was dismissed, and soon 
openly avowed Universalism, and published a book in 
vindication of its doctrines. : 

It was during the ministry of this man that the seeds 
of error were sown, which have since brought forth so 
much evil; religion and morality declined fearfully ; 
ministers of many different types of theology occupied 
the pulpit as occasional preachers; French infidelity 
acquired a strong foothold; the infiuences of the Holy 
Spirit were nolonger seen; impiety assumed a bold and 
determined aspect; and about the year 1820, the church 
became extinct, the last member having died; an event, 
it is believed, which has befallen but one other chureh 
in the State. 

About thirteen years ago, was thy commencement of 
better things, under the preaching of Rev. John R. 
Adams, now of Gorham, Me. A révival ensued, and a 
small church was organized; but, being without a house 
for worship at command, it was soon removed to one 
extremity of the place, and thus a majority of the inha- 
bitants were destitute of convenient religious privi- 
leges. - 

The present pastor commenced his labors in Poquo- 
nock about three anda half years since. Under his 
faithful and devoted efforts, the church has become 
united; has experienced a reviving; has doubled its 
members ; has, with some aid from friends, erected a 
fine church edifice, in the center, at an expense of 
$5800; has ceased to rely upon foreign aid in support- 
ing the Gospel; has added $100 to the salary of their 
minieter, and. is now erecting a parsonage for hia con- 
venience and use. ‘ 

The friends of Zion rejoice over the change, and the 
prospects of future good. The field made waste by 
error is being restored by the efficacy of truth—Zion’s 
deaolations are being repaired—her walls are being re: 
built. May the smiles of heaven continue to rest on 
the pastor and the church May the place become a 
fruit&a) field—as the garden of the Lord: where sin 
abounded, may grace much more abound. 

The sermon of Dr. Clarke was founded on 1 Corin- 
thians 12: 4-11. His subject waa, “ The divers gifts 





of the Holy Spirit.” He treated of their nature; their 
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PEN DEW. 
variety ; the lew of thin dlstithation ; and their 


The sermon bore the characteristics of its talented 
author. It was full of the gems of thought, There 
were many passages of exquisite beauty—many of real 
grandeur—many of great power. Its chief excellence 
was its great practicability. It told with power on the 
conscience, ca Christians to feel that there is a 
work for them to do, to whatever class they may be- 
Hong ; and that they ought to be doing it daily. It was 
happily adapted to impress the important idea that no 
class of Christians were necessarily of but little conse- 
quence in the Church of Christ. It beautifully illus- 
trated the true idea of the Church as it ought to be— 
composed of many various gifts, and employing them 
all for Christ, in the cultivation of Christian character, 
and in the edification and enlargement of the whole 
church. The work to be done is a joint work, requiring 
the minister and all the members to be employed ; and, 
consequently, there must be disaster when any portion 
of the members of the church fail to be useful. 

J. RM 
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LETTER FROM DUBUQUE. 


Dusvaue, Iowa, July 26, 1854. 
To ran Epyrons oy Tax [yperenpent: . 

Geyttemen: The “Notes and Impressions,” pub- 
lished in your paper of the 22d of June, concerning 
“The Great Excursion,” contain two or three mis- 
takes, which it is the object of this communication to 
correct. 

The member of your corps to whom your “ editer’s 
ticket of invitation” was made over, in his paragraph 
concerning Dubuque, says: “A huge Roman Catholic 
cathedral, in a most pretending if not imposing style 
of architecture, is a very conspicuous object as we 
begin to ascend the river, leaving the city behind us.” 

Now it so happens that the only structure to which, 
by any possibility, this description can apply, is not a 
Roman Catholic cathedral at all, but a substantial, 
tasteful edifice, designed for the tse of the Dusugur 
Femate Cortzce. This institution B8d its origin in 
an offer made to our citizens, a little more than a year 
and a half ago, not by Miss Catharine E. Beecher, as 
was stated im the *newepapers far and wide at the 
time, but by the “ The American Woman’s Educational 
Association,” to furnish it with an endowment of 
$20,000, provided they would erect a suitable build- 
ing to be devoted to its use. This they are doing at a 
cost of some $15,000, and if am rightly informed, 
more than $10,000 ef this sum is already subscribed. 
When the building is completed, our citizens will have 
performed their part of the contract; and if the pro- 
mised endowment is forthcoming, we shall have the 
requisite facilities for giving our daughters as thorough 
and as finished an education as they could receive in 
any of the older States. If any of your readers are 
curious to know how the “‘ Dubuque Female College,” 
not “a huge Catholic cathedral,” “in a most pretend- 
ing if not imposing style of architecture,” looks, they 
have only to get a copy of the Annual Report of the 
American Woman’s Educational Association, in whieh 
they will find a very accurate likeness of it. 

The institution is under the care of a Board of 
Trustees, selected from the several evangelical churches 
of our sity, and it is in their hearts to make it a never- 
failing source of that Christian ‘‘light and love,” which 
your excursionist declares to be “the legitimate and 
peaceful weapons” by which the aggressions "of the 
papacy are to be resisted. 

Our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens have laid here a 
foundation for a cathedral, and should a corresponding 
superstructure ever be reared, it will be both “pre- 
tending” and “imposing.” But several years have 
elapsed sinee the Righ® Rev. Bishop Loras laid the 
corner-stone, and the general impression seems to be 
that the edifice has progressed as far as it ever will. 
The cite it oceupies is near the business center of our 
city, and has become exceedingly valuable for business 
purposes. Some of .our enterprising merchants, I am 
informed, have offered the Bishop from $15,000 to 
$20,000 for it, and it is currently reported that he has 
sent to to have the consecration taken off, so 
that it can be sold! In case a sale should be effected, 
it is altogether probable that Bishop Loras will take 
the proceeds, and on some site less expensive, but 
equally good for his purpose, commence his cathedral 
anew. Roman Catholics rarely undertake an enter- 

vise of this character that they do not sooner or later 
carry through ° 

When the editorial correspondent of The Independent 
was informed that Galena was a city of some 15,000(!) 
inhabitants, he must have fallen in with some person 
disposed to see how large a story he could make “ go 
down.” The good people of Galena, like the citizens 
of most of our flourishing western towns, think that 
theirs is a great place ; but the population credited to 
them in The Indepagdent is from four to five thousand 
more, I suppose, than the most enthusiastic Galenian 
would think of claiming. We of Dubuque should be 
rather slow to admit that our city, comparatively 
young though it be, “is only about half as. populous” 
as its neighbor and rival below; and yet half the 
number ascribed to Galena in The Independeni is, pro- 
bably about the extent of our present population. 

The evidence of prosperity which our city shows, 

‘as seen by the passing voyager,” is greatly increased 
by more extensive and careful observation. The tide 
of immigration pouring in upon us is greater than 
ever before; isso great that it is utterly impossible 
for many families to find comfortable dwellings. The 
business of the place increases with its population; 
and for ite accommodation more than forty stores are 
now in process of erection. 

In the general presperity our churches share. All 
the evangelical denominations represente@phere have 
comfortable houses of worship, and are daily increas- 
ing in numbers and strength. 

The country north and west of us is rapidly filling up, 
and churches are being organized, and houses of worship 
erected. A Congregational church was organized a few 
weeks ago at Decorah, the county-seat of Winnesheik 
county, under the most favorable auspices. It is to 
enjoy the ministrations of Rev. W. A. Keith, a brother 
tried and beloved in this State. A new house of wor- 
ship, one of the first frnits of the $50,000 fund, was de- 
dicated to the worship of Almighty God, last Sabbath, 
at Bowen’s Prairie, Jones county. Yours truly, 

Wrrson, 


——_ 
vole 
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LETTER FROM IOWA 


Iowa, July 1, 1854. 
To ras Eprrors or Tne InparenDent: 

Gentizmen : It could not have been expected that 
the slave power would have been so open and bold in 
its plans for the conquest of Kansas. The hot spirits 
on the frontier have spoken out sooner and more hon- 
estly than their leaders would have them. And the 
recoil produced in the better classes of the South-west, 
as well as the shock imparted to the North and East, 
may do much to defeat the reckless conspiracy. The 
following paragraph is from the St. Louis Intelligencer, 
which ia, in some respects, the ablest paper in that re- 
gion : 

“Danozr To Kansas—It is high time that the inde- 
pendent press of Missouri, the friends of the State’s 
growth and wealth, and of the opening of markets 
around her, and the advocates of the Pacific Railroad 
by the Central or Kansas route, had opened their eyes 
to the dangerous and lawless movement originated in 
Jackson county, Mo., and aroused the country to its 
condemnation. It is high time that the merchants and 
manufacturers of St. Louis, who see in the future Kansas 
a rich and eternal patron, had ewaked to the danger 
which threatens that territory. z 

‘This lawless movement will devote Kansas. to 
scenes of violence and blood, curse it with ci€il war, 
and cause it to be spurned in all time, as a blighted 
range of ‘ Regulators.’ Hundreds of thousands of good 
citizens, who would otherwise make their homes there 
and build it into an empire State, as it would be the 
central phical State of North-America, will never 
put their foot in it, if organized bands of men, under 
the countenance of the public sentiment of Missouri, are 
to erect there an i sible and damnable inquisition, 
to put men through an investigation of fitness to occu- 

that territory. Let Ga Serene and patriots of 
Missouri 
pas.” 


be aroused to the danger that threatens Kan- 
Similar warnings are given by the Independence, Mes- 


on 
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senger, published in Jackeon county; and the Agrarian, 





anew “ democratic ” journal, admits that not one citizen 
in twenty in Jackson county approves the resolutions 
of the 3d and Sthof June. The journal above quoted 
argues at length the effect of these upon 
the prosperity of Kansas and Missouri. St. Louis and 
other Missouri cities must be the outlets for the new 
territory. The immigrants must be subsisted, for a 
time, from Missouri. Cattle, horses, mules, cows, sheep, 
hogs, meat, corn, flour, salt, plows, wagons, ‘and all 
kinds of agricultural implements, and family supplies, 
must come from Missouri. It would open a great cash 
market for the western counties of Missouri for all they 
can produce for years, and the trade would be worth 
millions of dollars in hard cash, beside the greatly in- 
creased value of Missouri lands, from the growth of a 
thrifty State alongside. The editor proceeds with his 
commercial dissuasive thus: 


“But what is the pros of such a magnificent 
result, if the lawless or Piolent propositions of the 
Jackson-county meetings shall be maintained? What 
man who is poor, but ready to labor as a plowman, axe- 
man, or mechanic, will go to Kansas, if he is to meet 
there an organized band of slaveholders—or more like- 
IY, reckless, unprincipled men, who always engage 
themselves as tools, when any lawless work is to be 
done—and elbowed out of the fair vales where he 
would like to make his wife and children’s home, or 
actually hunted down by dogs, and. guns, and shot 
upon the soil, om expelled ‘ by force,’ and in ignominy, 
if it shall suit any bloodthirsty tool of an irresponsible 
slavery junta to suspect the poor man of abolitionism 
or free soilism, because he may have no slave to be his 
drudge -and prove the contrary? A man going into 
Kansas, without slaves, would, under this proseriptive 
and irresponsible regime, prima fone be suspected. 
‘He is a Free-soiler, because he has no niggers. He 
has has come here to help make this a free State.’ 
And thus a man, though rich in intellect, having the 
philosophy of Bacon, the science of Newton, the 
skill of Wren or Roebling, fit to shed lustre on the 
character of classic Greece and Rome, might become 
the persecuted object, if not victim, of the base-born 
tools of a lawless organization.* 


How far these sober counsels may be heeded is doubt- 
ful. Nevertheless, not every instance of violence and 
bloodshed in Kansas, should be credited to slavery. In 
a “claim? brawl! lately, a person was killed, and horri- 
bly mutilated by wounds and chops. Violence has 
characterised the settlement of all our western terri 
tories, arising out of ‘‘squatter sovereignty,” and there 
will be, perhaps, more than usual in Kansas, from the 
ingress of those accustomed to the arbitrary will and 
lawlessness of slave States. The Indians are very much 
dissatisfied at the influx of the whites, and fatal violence 
may arise from that, as has been the case with three 
white men who have been killed recently. Some of the 
“claim” or “squatter” associations organized, -are of 
the ordinary character in new territories ; for exam- 
ple, one formed June 14, on Stranger-Creek in Kansas, 
of about ninety members. Nothing was said about 
“ abolitionists” in the resolutions, and one of them con 
demned infringements upon Indian property as “ unjust, 
unconstitutional, and injurious to the interests of the 
settlers.” Of a very different character, however, were 
those passed on Salt-Creek, near Fort Leavenworth, 
June 10, which you have seen ere this. The proceed- 
ings of this meeting of three hundred mirror forth the 
policy of that sort of people, and are as follows: 


Whereas, we, the citizens of Kansas territory, and 
many other citizens of the adjoining State of Missouri, 
contemplating a squatter’s home, on the fair plains of 
said territory, are assembled at Salt-Creek Valley, for 
the purpose of taking such steps as will pe certain- 
ty, safety, and fairness in the location and preservation 
of claims; therefore be it unanimously 

Resolved, 1. That we are in favor of buna fide equat- 
ter sovereignty, and acknowledge the right of any 
citizen of the United States to make a claim in 
Kansas territory, with the ultimate view of oceupy- 
ing it, 

2. That such claim, when. made, should be held in- 
violate, so long as a bona fide intention of occupying it 
is apparent, and for the purpose of protecting and de- 
fending such claims, we agree to act in concert, if ne- 
cessary, to expel intruders. 

3. That any person of lawful age, or who may be the 
head of a family, who shall mark out his claim of one 
hundred and sixty acres so that it may be apparent 
how the same lies, and proceed with reasonable dili- 
gence to evect thereon a cabin or tent, shall be deemed 
to have made a proper claim. 

4, Theat any person marking out his claim shall be 
deemed to have forfeited it unless he commences his 
cabin, or pitches his tent within two weeks thereafter, 
unless the same shall be on such lands as prohibit it by 
military or Indian reservations, 

5. That all persons now holding claims shall have 
two weeks from this day, in which to make the im- 
provements contemplated by the foregoing resolutions. 

6. That no person shall be protected by the ‘‘ Squat- 
ter Association” who holds in his own right more than 
one claim. 

7. That a citizen of the territory be appointed’ as 

‘Regtater of Claims,” who shall keep a book in which 
he shall register the name and description of all squat- 
ters and their clajms, and the date of making the same, 


| for which registration he shall be allowed the sum of 


fifty cents for each claim, to be paid by the claimant. 

8. That we will afford protection to no abolitionist 
—as a settler of Kansas territory. 

9. That we recognize the institution of slavery as 
already existing in this territory, and recommend to 
slaveholders to introduce their property as early as 
possible. 

10, That a Vigilance Committee of thirteen be ap- 
ws by the chair, to decide upon all disputes in re- 
ation to claims, and protect the rightful party, and for 
that purpose shall have power to call together the en- 
tire “Squatter Association.” 

11, That all persons who wish to become members 
of the ‘‘Squatter Association,” shall subscribe to the 
foregoing preamble and resolutions. 

A beautiful programme of Squatter Sovereignty! 
“ Any citizen of the United States” may make a claim 
—but then, if he is too poor to own a slave, or prefers 
not to, or is principled against it, or does not subscribe 
to these resolutions recognizing slavery and refusing 
“protection” to abolitionists—no matter how just his 
claim, or how apparent his intention of occupying it— 
there is no “protection” for him. What that implies, a 
Western man knows too well. The resolutions above are 
simply a Lynch Code for driving non-alaveholders from 
the country. Shall iron break the Northern iron 
and the steel #” 

Probably other parties will be on the ground before 
the “Emigrant Aid Society” will be ready. Large 
bodies move slowly. The agents and explorers of 
other associations—in Pittsburg and elsewhere—are 
already there, as well as individuals from Ohio, Illineis, 
and other free States. Considering the agricultural 
character of Kansas, the location of the desirable lands 
on the rivers, the Indian claims, etc., it is clear that 
not only the first comers, but the jirst of them—the 
very first—will settle its institutions. Claims were 
made weeks ago twenty miles and more back from the 
Miseouri in some places. More than 3000 claims have 
been staked off since the bill passed. 

“ Private letters state that about ten thousand people 
are on the move. Five hundred crossed over at Wes. 
ton last Saturday, and about the same number on Sun- 
day, while the roads are filled with people all bound 
for the new territories. A determined effort is to be 
made to introduce slavery into Kansas, while there is a 
general disposition to let Nebraska be free.” 


So says the Glasgow (Mo.) Times. Missouri is to be 
compensated from older States, it seems, 

‘Phere seems to be quite a rush of emigrants from 
Kentucky to Missouri, and we are pleased to learn 
that a goodly number of the chivalrous sons of the 
‘Dark and Bloody Ground,’ intend selecting Lewis, 
Knox, Scotland, Schuyler, and Adair counties, as their 
future homes,”—Lagrange Bulletin, 

The estimate heretofore given you of the limited 
amount of the Pacific emigration this year, is verified 
by facts. At the crossing of Elkhorn River, Nebraska, 
about 1400 waggons will have crossed—about one 
third as many as last season. About 50,000 or 60,000 
cattle, and 2000 horses. From the present abundance 
of foug-footed animals in California, we infer that less 
will be sent thither next year, and the present high 
prices here come down, unless, meanwhile, your market 
should get near enough to prevent that. The health 
of emigrants has been remarkably good; only one 
man, at that crossing, unable to walk. 

Lots a mile below Davenport sold the other day at 
from $150 to $290 each—83 feet front by 203. “Many 
of them were out of view of the river and running back 
into ravines so deep that sunshine couldn't penetrate 
to them.” Other lots, three and a half miles above 
Davenport, sold at $100 to $126. So much for the 
effect of Yankee railroads weet of the Mississippi. 
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COLLEGES. 


Ustow Coriesx —The celebratior: of the fiftieth 

versary of the presidency of Dr. Nott drow . 
crowd of visitors at Schenectady. , 
_ Judge Campbell, of this city, delivered a 
ive h ical address, in which he said Dr. 


nN 


® 


Nott ha 
was now felt in every department of socicty 


Prosperous condition ; and, at the same time ,,. ; 
putes additions to the science of heat te 
t the world parallel this, if it can tin, 
come shall bless his munificence; is nar 
his deeds shall live embalmed in the memory .; 
long after his calumniators have passed away an, 
en. ae 4 
r the playing of “ Hail Columbia” )y 4), 
Dr. Nott entered the church, leaning on the ,.. 
gentleman, and moving with difficulty a 
ceived with loud and re ‘ 
his seat apparently muc! 
the reception. 
Dr. Wayland then delivered an address. }.,..., 
manded to ¢o so, he said, b 
ceptor, from whom, thongs 
tay, he had in his youth received the |e... 
om. His discourse regarded the highe- og, ,. 
cation. 
Dr. Nott himself also addressed the grea... 
with much feeling. After the venerable ope... 
retired, the alumni, on motion of Judge Parke...” 
mously adopted the following resolution ; 


t 


ated acclamation: ,, 
affected by the orgy 


his own hair y,. , 


8 


mittee was appointed to take measures forthe op. 
of a statue of Dr. Nott in the college ground: 

The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Pyof., 
Arnold Guyot, of Princeton, N. J. ; and the depr., 
D.D. upon Rev. Robert Hett Chapman, of 7, 
Ala. ; Rev. Geo. Watson, of Owego, N. Y.; | 
Haven, of Ann-Arbor, Mich.; Rev. James 
of Princeton, N. J.: and Rev. Andrew Mck’sr!p, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Rureers Cortece.—The degree of D.D, was onion 
upon Rey. Wm. Goodell, Constantinople; Rey /,... 
Johnston, Edinburgh, Scotland ; and Robert p 7... ° 
Montgomery, N. Y. 
The degree of LL.D. was aw 
Ingraham, of New-York. 

The Suydam prizes, (gold medals worth abo. 4, 
each,) were then awarded to Messrs. William Wp 
and James Le Fevre. 
attainments in the natural sciences ; to the latte; 


Hon | 


Training.” These prizes have awakened yi 
tion, and promise much good. 


Detaware Coittree—The degree of A.] 
ferred on six, and that ef Bachelor of Philosor! 
ten alumni. 

The honorary A.M. was conferred on Lafay 
ver, Esq., of Oregon, Rev. John C. Thomas, 
land, Rey. James L. Mackey, of Africa, Dr. A. E.s 
of Philadelphia, Rev. EF. Payson Walton, of Virg 

The honorary degree of D.D. was conferre 
William Ramsey, of Philadelphia; and honors: 
gree of LL.D., on Hon. 8. M. Barrington, of } 
This institution is fast assuming an elevat 
among the colleges of our land. Its:fins 
have been placed upon a better foundeti 
ing the confidence and patronage of t! 


Wesrers Resezave Cottecs, On10.—Th 
made the following report to the trust: 
published by order of the Presidentia! C 
“Though students, the past year 
compelled to leave college on account of | 
ship, the number at present connected + 
tution is 25, namely, seniors, 5; juniors 
10; and fre 
“In all the classes year, tl 
cises have been well sustained. The co: 
portment of the students has been ench t 
discipline has occurred. ° Their devot 
has, in the circumstances, been high!) 
and their progress more than could 
ticipated. And it gives ue pleasure t 
unquietness and distrust which were 1 
them during the last year and the early | 
and which made a proper attention to et 
sible, have- given place to the spirit 
and hope, which we believe universal! 
“ We would also commemorate ths goo 
in visiting us during the year with ti 
ences of his Spirit. All but five or six : 
to college, it ia believed 


Tantry ¢ 
numbered °%1, 
Arts. 
Doctor: 
land; Rev. Frederick J. Goodwin, of 
Rey. E. E. Beardsley, of New-Haven. 


SODA 


hmen, £ 


Juri th 
GUrliby Lie 


of 


Low 


are bh ypefu yt} 
teoe, Hartrvorp:—The ¢ 
with a liberal number 


in Divinity: Rev. Henry Casy 


Mt 


East-Winpsor Tuotocicat Ineritet: 
addreeses of six graduating students the insug 
tion of Professor E. A. Lawrence added eps 
to the anniversary. Thecorrespondent 
Recorder says 

“Never before were the trustecs able t 
seminary as out of debt, and with thre 
fully endowed. The success of their « 
the professorship of Ecclesiastical Hiswry 
in the friends of the institute special viaco 
And their feeling seemed to be that which 
of Samson expressed: ‘If the Lord were p! 
us, he would not have showed us all theee ' 

“The trustees of this institute have a! 
care an academy at East-Windsor Hill, v 
very prosperous and promising conditio 
tend that it shall become a classical ech 
order, and they are making an effort for i 
endowment. The agent whom they hav 
for this purpose, Rev. H. B. Blake,’is ev 
a prospect of ultimate success. They wee! }- 
A subscription has been started, payal 
$10,000 shall have been pledged. 

“The trustees of this seminary ar 
nually by the Pastoral Union of © 
body which holds its annual me 
tion with the anniversary of the «= 
pastors composing this Body are 0 
felt more or less alarm at modern dep™ 
the ancient faith of the churches « 

In connectionm with this anniversary, 8¥°" 
of the ministers in attendance were held, ' 
tion in reference to the present the 
astical aspect of the Connecticut chur 
who formerly seemed to have wisdom °' 
Israel ought to do,’ seemed to be in | 


f 
p 


ing 


The fact that what appears to them gr 
ures from the faith, seem hopelesely +b 
General Association, affects No 
clusion for their future action was arriy 
was resolved to call a special meeting © 
Union, at an early day, to consider thi 
thoroughly. May Divine Wisdom guid 

Wasasu Correce.—The sixteenth cor 
the college at Crawfordsville, Indians, ‘ 
the 20th of June. President Blancha 
lege, addressed the Lyceum. 

The graduating class this year nue 
the largest which has ever gone fort 
institution. Eight and nine have bet® ® 
quent numbers, though the first senior © 
but two members, and one other subse4 
sisted of the dual number. The sixte 
classes issuing from this college make is 4 
eight in number, only six of whom hav 
from their earthly labors. Those who & 
in their avocations are classified by th: 
as follows: Ministers 27, lawyers 2°, | 
editors 2, professors in colleges 3, agrcl 
chante 2, teachers 2, students in the 
are seatterod among nine States aud t 
which are counted Oregon and Califor 
Dartuoura Couiucs, N. ,—Fiity 
of the graduating class received the ‘ 
and four the degree of B.S, (Bache: 
ing the first class of the Chandler : 
instituted three years ag by a 
of fifty thousand dollars, by the | 
Boston. Three honorary cegy 
ferred. The degree of D.D. 
Isaac Hurd, of Exeter, N. 
Reuben D. Mussey, MLD., of C 
Samuel D. Bell, of Manchester, ). ¢ 

On the preceding day, a very pro! 
discourse was delivered before the * 
Society, by Prof. Shedd, of Andover, 
Development in History. A_ Pp 
before the same Society by KT 3 
subject, Eloquence. i 
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Another addr 
before the Theological Society, (eomp° 
= Dr. Hitehcock, Pree’ 
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es in College,) ' ; 
ret College. His s ibject was: 
ings of Man's Creat.on, 
Geology. 

The Alumni of the 
i 0 @ previous notice, an 
(bare antion. They chose Boo 
Cineinnati, Ohio, for their orator 
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[FROM UNPUBLISHED NOTES, 


the J ts 
Thun 


f ralanches , the Faulhorn ; 
Saubbach ; Lauterbrunnen ; 


On Monday we resumed our Alpine 
pute lay over the Great Sheideck to 
ssing by the picturesque fall of Reics 
he resplendent glacier of Rozenlani, ax 
ough all the alternations of summe? 
hen we had been some two hours on t 
tic snow-peaks of the Wetter-ho 
orn, and the Great Eighen burst s 
jew, filling the arch of heaven far abo 
ne wanted here no dissertation from 
e Sublime and Beautiful; rapt in th 
s own emotions, the mind shrunk 
uence of speech and all philosoph 
ese pure and glittering forms, stuper 
nass and elevation and dazzling in the: 
eemed the very pavilion of the Infin 
by rather, it seemed as if the three tab 
Peter longed to built upon the mount 
tion were here pitched by the |} 
Imighty. At this moment the Alpi: 
inimitable echoes from the surroundin 
Our path lay through the solemn 
a new feature in this 
rowned an extensive ridge. 
ation, industry had reared its houses : 


Alpine si 
But ev 


he forest is disappearing before the a 
e reached the summit of the Great § 

time to see a grand avalanch« 
own the Wetter-horn, that here alm« 

r path ; a torrent of ice and snow, | 
oonday sun, rushing with a contin 
moke, like that of heay y artille ry, fo 
bet into the vale below. 

We dismissed our horses 
heideck, and began on foot the ascer 
orn, which loomed before us at an ele 
han 8000 feet above the sea. 
not difficult, though somewhat toils 
ertaken after a hard day’s work, 
mply compensates for the labor. W 
ith a cloudless sky. Before us, as w 
brow, though distant several miles, & 

snow-mountains in their 
ur; the Jungfrau abov 
erless majesty, full 6000 feet abovd 
evation—Mount Washington piled 
‘aulhorn ! 
bore than a hundred miles in dian 

re was the atmosphere that the m« 
cts presented a perfect sharpness o/ 
oked down upon all the lakes of Sw 
iminished to the merest specks ; 
bat we had crossed the aw 
vines, piled 
weep; upon cities dotting the va 


com 


at the 


The asce 


inappre 
towering 


Our range of vision embr 


upodg 
into 


. where glaciers are 
himic villages of children’s play; w 
Spon the Jura range that guards the 
France; then turned again to wat 
nlight on the brow of the J upgfrau 
rough which the native \ 
ridal dress. In the gathering 
umbled our way down th 
0 Grindelwald The n 
auty the two gl 
ut neither its witchery 
, ric h female voices 
om the arms of Morpheu 
lirty-eight miles, the last t 


iciers tl 


could !f 


From Grindelwald it is a 
he Wingern Alp to La 
hdeavored to dissuade us fron 
eatening storm; but a storm i 
at of all things we desir 
Sts we had nothing to fear 
pt severe ; some wind, som 
e mist of the mountains, such as 
f adding to the grandeur of ou 
et, in the midst of a wintry storn 
th of September, we were hailed § 
in-girl, with fresh-picked raspberr 
This day’s walk led us along “ 
‘the Jungfrau,” « of the 
8 in nature—a mountain of 
ough, bold, massive, standing al 
mmits, and shaking off the fearfu 
t shakes the dew } 
bary in its outset, ended 
as marked witha white stone, for 
We walked for hours along a rid 
bet above the sea, with the mighty 
bg still seven thousand feet abov 
ouds enveloped it, so that we sa 
€ and snow gleaming fitfully thr 
times the sun illumined its snot 
merald glacier that r poses on its 
Walanches, loosened far up its hig! 
bg down its furrowed gorges. 
88 fearfully sublime. 
Our descent from the Wenger 
t Lauterbrunnen was by a steep 
ong the verge of precipitous clif 
bi ing of one’s knapsack, oras 
ehe, would have hurled him ov 
asm; yet the grandeur of the 
nd the beauty of the valleys bel 
oul, that all sense of danger was 
shing of delight. 
The descent accomplished, w 
nce of the Staubbach, whose be 
Pelebrated. One must not expe 
Pwitverland, such waterfalls as abd 
Plates. Of course, Niagara shoul 
dard of comparison, for that 
© world—none that approache 
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